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PREFACE 


THE compilers of this book have made use of ma- 
terial provided by the labours of others. Their 
aim has been to place before the reader the ethical and 
social bearings of the deep social evil which cries 
aloud for remedies commensurate with the malady. 
In the recent Report of the Royal Commission of 
enquiry into the prevalence of Venereal Disease it 
is declared to be absolutely necessary that the public 
should have fuller knowledge of the grave evils which 
exist in this country. The National Council for 
combating Venereal Diseases is already taking active 
measures to diffuse this knowledge. Newspapers 
are constantly giving publicity to the subject. Many 
who, hitherto, have been ignorant of the facts, or 
knowing them, have not realized their gravity, will 
now be called upon to face them and will need guid- 
ance in forming opinions. Others who have long 
_ pondered the problems involved may have had some 
difficulty in reconciling their conclusions with their 
Christian Faith. The help here offered is primarily 
‘intended for adult Catholics, but it is also hoped 
that a clear statement of the Catholic position will 
be useful to many others and may help to remove 
the tendency to despair which overtakes many sensi- 
tive natures when confronted with this particular 
evil. Grave mental injury may be inflicted when a 
nature which has no supernatural outlook is thus 
wounded. Before the outbreak of War the Inter- 
national Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues had, 
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with the approval of the Holy See, placed the sub- 
ject of the White Slave Traffic upon the programme 
of a forthcoming Congress. This Congress still lies 
in the future, and we hope that the treatment of the 
problem which we have attempted may be of use 
to those who may be called upon to take part in dis- 
cussions which will need to be more explicitly based 
upon Christian principles than is the case in “ un- 
denominational ” gatherings. 
afr 
November, 1916. 


FOREWORD 


Tue Catholic Church has ever been ready to under- 
take the office of the Good Samaritan for those who 
fall wounded by the wayside of the world. But 
true to her mission, her cry has always been “ Give 
me souls.” It is the cure of moral evils to which she 
chiefly devotes herself. For such a task she is fully 
equipped. She has an accurate and _ scientific 
knowledge of human nature, of its powers and 
faculties, of its passions and its failings. For dealing 
with such problems, she has the accumulated know- 
ledge and experience of centuries enshrined in her 
moral and ascetic theology. She is furthermore the 
custodian and minister of those sacraments which 
strengthen human nature in its struggle with passion. 
The primary sphere of her action is the individual 
soul; first its interior powers, and then the exterior 
deeds which the soul controls. The result of her 
action passes from the individual to the family, from 
the family to the community at large. 

Now ever since the fall of our first parents, the 
most fruitful source of vice, and at the same time 
the most impetuous and tyrannical passion of human 
nature, has ever been the sex appetite, which when 
uncontrolled finds its outlet and its satisfaction in 
impurity. Against this vice the Church wages a 
constant warfare, from which the State itself benefits. 
They who yield frequently to the passion at the 
root of this vice become less and less able to resist all 
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mere impulses, and weaken that moral fibre which 
is the chief element in the qualities of all true 
citizenship. Thus unselfishness, truthfulness, justice, 
honour, loyalty are reduced to simple shadows. 

Yet it is not so much the enervating effect of 
impurity on human character, nor the methods of 
the Catholic Church in confronting this evil, which the 
present volume considers. It deals with the physical 
rather than with the moral aspects of this vice. It 
is generally admitted that a nemesis in the physical 
order invariably dogs the steps of those who violate 
the laws God has fixed in bestowing certain physical 
instincts on man. Now the end for which God 
created the difference of sexes was that man and 
woman having entered the state of marriage, by . 
begetting, bearing and rearing children, might pro- 
pagate the human race, and thus might increase the 
number of the Blessed in heaven. 

Any use of the sex appetite outside the state of 
marriage sets God’s law at defiance, and has dire 
consequences in the physical order. Through a 
weakening of religious principle in individuals and 
in society the evil of prostitution has spread in recent 
years to a serious extent, and as a result venereal 
diseases have become a menace to the community. 
Recent official investigations have revealed so de- 
plorable a condition of things that the Government 
has taken alarm, and is concerting measures for 
coping with a disease which threatens not only the 
physical vigour, but even the very existence of the 
Knglish race, involving as it does innocent and guilty 
in one common catastrophe. W:th this end in view 
the State has put into operation certain recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on this subject, and 
has commi'ted their execution to some of the chief 
public bodies. Not a few Catholics are members 
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of these bodies. As loyal citizens they cannot hold 
aloof, but must take their share in endeavouring to 
stem this gigantic evil. Yet in doing th s they should 
keep Catholic principles before them, and as far as 
opportunity permits should press them on the notice 
of their non-Catholic fellow-workers in this cause. 

And first they should not allow themselves and 

others to lose sight of the admitted fact that venereal 

‘diseases are the result of immorality, and of that 
form of it known as Prostitution. And whilst it is a 
matter of urgency to deal directly and immediately 
with disease, it would be little short of trifling with a 
question of overwhelming importance not to make 
some attempt to deal with its root-cause. And it is 
only religion with its sanctions and its aids that can 
effectually control the impetuous passion which 
breaks out into immoral conduct. The chief re- 
sponsibility in this matter, therefore, rests upon the 
religious bodies. Furthermore the cry of all re- 
formers who wish to deal with a widespread evil has 
always been “back to the child.” Any religious 

body, if its salt has not lost its savour, by making 
use of the English Voluntary School System has 
ample time and opportunity for making upon its 
children whatever good impressions it wishes. Any 
denomination then stands condemned before God and 
man, if it neglects this ready means of stifling a great 
social evil in its source and cradle. 

Secondly, Catholics may help to give the death-blow 
to an opinion which from the time of Luther until 
the present day has been held by many of our Pro- 
testant fellow-countrymen: that is, the supposed 
impossibility for the generality of men to control the 
sex appetite. They have against them the teaching 
of the Catholic Church. In addition to that some 
of the most eminent physicians of the day, and some 
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of our distinguished army leaders, have deemed it 
their duty to raise their voices in opposition to a 
sentiment, which in the past has stultified the efforts 
of authority to deal drastically with the evils of 
Prostitution. 

Thirdly, Catholics have a duty to resist any legis- 
lation by central or local authorities which would 
either increase the facilities for divorce, or would 
unduly penalize that class of female defectives who 
in this matter are too often the victims of the passion 
of men. 

Lastly, Catholics might well decry one aspect of 
dealing with venereal diseases. That is any uncalled- 
for tendency in individual lecturers on this subject 
to descend into nauseous details, which are more 
suited for the dissecting room than for an assembly 
of religious social workers, anxious only to know in a 
practical way how to do their bit in carrying out the 
remedial legislation of the Government. 

Catholic social workers, who are anxious to co- 
operate with the efforts of public bodies in combating 
the evils of venereal diseases, stand in need of some 
manual which deals with the question from a Catholic 
standpoint. This manual is now provided by the 
ever active Catholic Social Guild. It will be ad- 
mitted that the authors have performed their task 
with success. One welcome feature in the volume 
is this: that in a subject needing delicate treatment, 
whilst the writers have offered the explanations which 
are needed, they have spared their readers unnecessary 
and unsavoury details. 

There is, however, one subject tentatively touched — 
on in the Manual, which has a special interest, not 
so much for social workers, as for all Catholic mothers 
and fathers throughout the world. That is the 
question of instructing young people and even 
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children in sex matters. Such instruction is being 
advocated at the present time by non-Catholic 
writers and even by education authorities. Many 
of the Catholic clergy think it is time for us to remind 
these tyros in education that this is no new question. 
It is as old as Christianity itself. For well nigh two 
thousand years generation after generation of Catholic 
children and youths have been brought up, and 
brought up successfully—if we judge by the Christian 
standard of success—and this by methods of instruc- 
tion which are consecrated by Christian tradition. 
These traditional methods on the subject referred 
to may be summed up in one word, reticence. 

It is well to remember that every baptized child 
has bestowed upon it by God, as an integral part of 
the Virtue of Temperance, an innate sense of shame 
or an aversion for what is impure. Dependent 
upon this and allied to it is a virtue which in all ages 
has ever been the glory of Catholic childhood and 
youth, the virtue of Christian modesty. It is this 
modesty which exercises control, not only over any 
external action that might lead to impure deeds, 
but also over the interior powers of the soul, the 
imagination, the thoughts and the will. The chief 
anxiety of a Catholic mother—upon whom, after all, 
the chief responsibility of this matter lies—is to train 
her child from its tenderest years in both exterior 
and interior modesty. She appreciates the vast 
importance of her child being taught to set a guard on 
the innermost sanctuary of the soul, knowing full 
well that if defiling thoughts are refused an entrance 
there, an effective barrier is set up against evil deeds. 
The work of the tribunal of Penance builds up still 
stronger bulwarks, so that to the ordinary run of 
Catholics, even in childhood, it becomes just as much 
a formed habit for the mind to repel dangerous 
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thoughts, as it is for the eyelids to blink at the onrush 
of dust. In the same tribunal of Penance the child is 
taught to distinguish more accurately right from 
wrong, is warned against moral dangers, and has 
imparted to it, as it advances in years, any know- 
ledge that may be necessary. But in conveying such 
information, there is one golden rule, which the 
experience of centuries has confirmed. That rule 
is: “‘it is better to err many times on the side of 
reticence, than for once only to overstep the line of 
prudence.’’ No better line of action could be followed 
by parents and by educators. No doubt the prudent 
mother will from time to time give suitable instruction 
according to the age and circumstances of her children. 
But the fact that occasionally mothers neglect their 
duty in such matters, or that a few children acquire 
information through tainted channels, does not 
warrant the generality of Catholic parents departing 
from Catholic tradition, or doing aught to dim the 
Christian modesty of their children. 
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CHAPTER I 
PRELIMINARY 


Ir is unnecessary to state that the follow- 
jing study is undertaken in the light of 
‘Christian principles. The existence of God, 
‘the compound nature and heavenly destiny 
jof man, the fact of sin, the “ indifference ”’ 
jof nature, the Divine institution of mono- 
wgamy and of the family, the enactment 
jof one moral law for man and for woman, 
jare taken for granted. Notwithstanding, 
iit will be well at the outset to expand these 
\propositions into terms of ordinary speech 
jand to master their import. There are 
several reasons for this. 

_ The problem of Prostitution is frequently 
studied only from its physical, economic, 
vor social aspects, and therefore inadequately. 


‘When the spiritual side of the problem is 
1 B 
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dealt with by writers of other Christian 
bodies, they sometimes employ an inexact 
terminology or one based on heresy. Con- 
fusion is in this way induced in the mind 
of the reader, who wishes to reach finality 
on this point. It is no exaggeration to 
say that an injured sense of justice and 
a feeling of utter discouragement are the 
strongest impressions left upon the mind 
by much that is written on the subject. 

Again, when studying contributory 
causes and considering preventive mea- 
sures in our own times, we shall need 
to examine certain modern philosophies, 
which have been assiduously popularized, 
and which account for much of the pagan- 
ized mental atmosphere recently so preva- 
lent. These philosophies, while completely 
rejecting the Christian ethic and denying 
the compound nature of man, profess a 
more equitable sex relationship than that 
instituted by Christianity. 

Again, when, so far as we can, we trace - 
the attitude of the Church towards the 
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social evil in past ages, we shall have to 
‘travel through dark periods which seem to 
justify pessimism as to the power of Chris- 
tianity to effect improvement. Those 
‘were days when the Christian ideal had 
‘no support from contemporary science. 
This is no longer the case. Careful and 
accurate thinking will throughout be neces- 
‘sary, and therefore we must, at the outset, 
‘be thoroughly informed on the Christian 
‘position. 


DEFINITIONS 


Human Nature consists of a material 
(physical) body animated by an immaterial 
/soul. 

The Body is subject to physical laws. 
‘These are largely automatic and beyond 
ithe control of the will, e.g. growth, decay, 
‘renovation. The decay and renovation 
\of the physical implies the persistence of 
‘something which does not decay. The 
/ego remains conscious from the cradle to 
ithe grave. 
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Nature and Person.—Human nature 
is possessed fully and completely both by 
man and woman, under separate personal 
forms: hence neither sex can claim to be 
the standard of value for the other; hence 
also the absolute equality in moral worth 
and position of both. Personality deter- 
mines the manner in which the identical 
human nature is possessed. Socially, how- 
ever, the sexes are complementary; to- 
gether they represent humanity, the 
organic social union of the human race. 

Racial Functions—Powers of Repro- 
duction—are exercised at the will of a per- 
son who can control certain physical actions. 
The will (the spiritual component in these 
actions) 1s motived by Religion and right 
reason. 

Moral Indifference of Natural Acts. 
—All physical functions, being physical, 
are indifferent, i.e. neither good nor bad 
in themselves, but are good or bad accord- 
ing as they are motived, or as they obey 
or violate a moral law. 
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Sin in this connexion is the improper 
mse of physical powers. Proper and im- 
proper use is defined by the Natural and 
the Christian Law. 

Man a Creature.—The Christian has 
lhberty, but within limits; only God can 
be absolutely free. Man is not free to 
‘violate the Natural and Supernatural Law. 
Tf he disregards these he injures and may 


‘ultimately destroy himself. Thus the claim 
often heard to-day to the right to the free 
‘bestowal of one’s body is unfounded. If 
/promiscuity is persisted in, it results in 
‘the destruction of faculties, and eventually 
of the race itself. 

One Moral Law.—There is only one 
‘moral law for human nature, whether this 
‘nature is expressed in a male or female 
personality. 

The Sin of Fornication (i.e. the exer- 
cise of the reproductive power improperly 
‘and illegally) in whatever circumstances 
‘committed is one and the same sin. But 
16 may be accompanied by one or more 
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sins of other kinds, e.g. greed, injustice, 
deceit, cruelty; or by more creditable 
impulses, e.g. affection, generosity, pity, 
etc.; thus, though the sin remains one and 
the same, the general moral condition of 
those committing it may differ greatly. - 
Vice is a habit of sin. Pride and covet- 
ousness are vices, but the term is also 
applied to the disposition caused by the 
repeated misuse of the bodily appetites, or 
the abuse of “indifferent” natural powers. 


Civi Laws 


It will be well to be clear as to the scope 
of civil law and the terminology in use at 
the present day in this country. 

Civil Law is the law of a country, city 
or State. 

Criminal Law is that branch of civil 
law which relates to crimes. 

Crime is an offence against civil law. 
Popularly the term is applied to grievous 
offences only. 

Misdemeanour.—Crime and _ misde- 
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meanour are in legal language practically 
synonymous terms, but popularly the term 
misdemeanour is used for a minor offence. 

In legal language, as for instance in the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885, 
it is used, in connexion with our subject, of 
such grave offences as procuration, abduc- 
tion, unlawful detention, procuring im- 
moral acts by threat or fraud, by adminis- 
tering drugs, committing immoral acts 
with girls between the ages of thirteen and 
sixteen, or with persons known to be idiot 
or imbecile, outrages on public decency, 
owning a brothel, owning and leasing pre- 
mises for any immoral purpose, etc., etc. 

Felony, a high offence of the utmost 
eravity, incurring the death sentence, penal 
servitude for life, or for a long period. The 
following, in this matter, are felonies: 
Immoral acts with children under thirteen, 
permitting such acts upon any premises 
or in any way aiding and furthering them. 
Rape, etc., etc. 

It should be borne in mind that acts of 
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sexual intercourse indulged in by unmarried 
adults with free consent, though these acts 
violate the moral law and are thus sinful, 
do not in themselves constitute crimes or 
misdemeanours against civil law in this 
country. As offences against the moral 
law they can only be combated by moral 
and spiritual forces, and should be pun- 
ished by social penalties. That is to say 
prostitution is not in itself a legal offence, 
and its practice only becomes so when it is 


accompanied by some breach of public 
order or decency. 


DEFINITION 
Flexner, who contributes the second 
volume * to the very important series of 
studies on the problem of prostitution 
issued by the American Bureau of Social 
Hygiene (New York), rejects the classic 


* It should be noted, however, that although in this 
connexion the parties are legally free to sell and to buy, 


the law does not recognize such contract as valid, and in 
the event of its being broken the aggrieved party has no 
redress. 


* ® Prostitution in Europe. By [Abraham Flexner, 
London: Grant Richards, Ltd., 1914. 
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definition, “promiscuous sexual  inter- 
course for pay,’ as too narrow in scope. 
If it is accepted, only the woman who 
entirely supports herself from the earnings 
of prostitution and who does so continu- 
ously, would come under the definition of 
a prostitute, and consequently she alone 
would furnish the material for the study 
of the problem. 

Behind this comparatively small class 
of “ professional’? women, are the much 
larger classes of those who practise inter- 
mittent prostitution, i.e. who alternate 
between periods of honest work, when it 
can, be obtained, and who live upon im- 
moral earnings when it cannot, and again 
those who practise partial prostitution, 
le. who supplement the earnings from 
some honest calling with those of immor- 
ality, not necessarily because the earnings 
of the honest industry are insufficient for 
necessities, but either because they do not 
provide luxuries, or because the so-called 
honest calling is one which, being inti- 
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mately associated with prostitution, admits 
of its practice without detection. To 
these two classes must be added another, 
consisting of women of rather superior 
attraction and refinement who rank be- 
tween the prostitute and the “kept” 
woman or mistress. These reserve them- 
selves for a small group of men who, indi- 
vidually unable entirely to maintain a 
woman, unite their contributions for her 
support and share her services. Flexner, 
therefore, decides to enlarge the definition 
to “ More or less promiscuity of sex rela- 
tionship for pay, or its equivalent.” 

He demonstrates the need of extending 
the study of the problem to this larger field 
by pointing out that the three injuries 
which are inflicted upon a community by 
the social evil,—personal demoralization, 
economic waste, and disease—are inflicted 
equally by the groups which until com- 
paratively recent times have been excluded 
from the scope of remedial measures. 

If these larger and more ambiguous classes 
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are equally sources of physical infection, 
they are to an even greater degree sources 
of moral infection. The professional class 
is a branded class which it is possible to 
avoid. Like scapegoats they are driven 
into social wildernesses, and in popular 
imagination they carry upon their shoul- 
ders the sins of mankind. For, allowing 
that many of those who are wholly given 
over to the life may reach depths of degrada- 
tion unknown to the partial prostitute, 
it is the latter shaded classes of women, 
neither wholly black nor white, which move 
in and out of normal life. As carriers of 
physical and moral infection they offer an 
identical problem with that presented by 
the man of immoral life, whose social and 
economic positions retain their equilibrium 
in spite of his vices. 

In the following sketch we shall strongly 
accentuate the side of moral infection, not 
only because moral evil lies at the root of 
the problem, but because this side of it is 
frequently altogether ignored or but lightly 
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touched upon. We shall endeavour to 
trace the action of Christianity upon the 
social evil from the earliest times down to 
the present. 

This action is of two kinds, direct and 
indirect. A direct intimate action upon 
the soul of the individual, and an indirect 
action upon legislative measures, which 
becomes possible when Christian principles 
are accepted by a sufficient number of 
individuals. The evidence of history goes 
to prove that mankind seems to have 
found the principle of one moral law for 
men and for women amongst the hardest 
to accept. It does not of course stand 
alone, it is intimately bound up with the 
Christian principle of woman’s identical 
moral dignity, which has been acting as a 
slow leaven upon her position in intellectual 
and economic life; periods of improve- 
ment or of retrogression corresponding with 
the general state of Christianity. On the 
moral side, in spite of the oreater refine- 
ment which now prevails in materia] life, 
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the action of this principle has been slow. 
Progress in the elevation of woman’s posi- 
tion is evidently exposed to a peculiar 
drag. This drag is the prevalence of pros- 
titution. For if hard-won progress, both 
economic and social, tends to diminish the 
volume of prostitution, this traffic reacts 
so banefully upon general society that it 
influences the whole status of woman. To 
understand how it is possible for a numer- 
ically very small class to cast a blight upon 
the entire body we must understand what 
type of woman forms the bulk of the pros- 
titute class. 

The Prevailing Type of Prostitute. 
—Modern authorities ' agree that the vast 
majority of habitual and whole-time pros- 
titutes are deficient in will power, in brain 
power, and in moral sense, in degrees 
which vary from those who are actually 
feeble-minded to those who, if casually 
met with in the ordinary circumstances 


1 Parent-Duchatelet, Jeannel, Flexner, Kneeland, etc., 
etc. 
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of every-day life, would not betray their 
deficiency.1 They are, as a class, lazy, 
self-indulgent, stupid, disliking effort and 
routine, without power of application or 
of perseverance, and they are always easily 
led by others. These characteristics do not 
preclude those of easy-going good nature 
or the capacity for affection. Such are 
the prevailing characteristics of those girls 
who, though not inherently vicious, once 
having fallen into the morass, have none 
of the qualities which enable them to 
scramble out again and who have no power 
of reacting against environment. These 
characteristics are not necessarily found in 


* In this class must be included those who, while cap- 
able manual workers, are incapable of sexual restraint, 
have no sense of moral values and are not developed by 
experience. Thus, it happens, that a woman who makes 
a good domestic servant, yet becomes the mother of several 
illegitimate children by different fathers. The laws of 
the Swiss Canton of Glarus and Unterwalden, regulating 
the civil rights of prostitutes, permanent or otherwise, 
impose imprisonment and money fines on unmarried 
mothers and their partners, the first offence being more 
leniently dealt with. This measure could only work 
effectively in thinly populated rural districts. The 
punishment assumes their full responsibility, and does 
not distinguish the case of the feeble-minded. 
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the considerable minority which dees react. 

Characteristics Resultant from the 
Life.—Alcoholism, want of veracity, mor- 
bid sexual appetite, and uncontrollable 
temper, which are also frequently found 
in the prostitute, are more probably the 
result of the life itself than inherent char- 
acteristics which have led to its adoption. 
Undoubtedly congenital defects play a 
certain part in the problem, but material 
is lacking for a just estimation of their 
influence. 

Social Sources of the Type.—Authori- 
ties are unanimous on the three following 
points :-— 

1. That the vast majority of prostitutes 
are recruited from the artisan and labour- 
ing classes. This is true even of those 
who by reason of greater natural attractions 
or mental capacity come to form a kind of 
aristocracy in the underworld. 

2. Again, that the majority of these are 
drawn from the ranks of domestic service. 

3. That by far the greater number take 
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the initial downward step before the age 
of eighteen, and a very considerable num- 
ber before that of sixteen and even fourteen. 

The Type Prevalent in alli Classes. 
—It must not for a moment be supposed 
that the type of character just described 
is peculiar to the artisan and labouring 
classes. It is common to all classes. 
Lecky declares that ‘moral inequalities 
are much more due to differences of tempta- 
tion than to differences of self-restraint.” 4 
We must seek for the reasons why the 
working classes recruit the ranks of prosti- 
tution in the direction of environment and 
the material conditions of life. This ques- 
tion we shall treat later? when we deal 
with the actual conditions of to-day. 

On the other hand we have adolescent 
male youth conscious of new and imperious 
instincts, which, unless in the case of well- 
tramed Catholic youth—taught from the 
start and shown how and why to resist— 


1 History of European Morals, vol. ii. p. 153. 
2 Chap. v. 
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outpace his intellectual conception of 
their meaning. He is in search of know- 
ledge and adventure, impatient for the 
experiences of maturity and unaccustomed 
to self-control, and he is unprotected, as 
is the young woman of the well-to-do 
classes, by an atmosphere of social inhibi- 
tion, and is frequently without moral guid- 
ance. Instead of a protective atmosphere, 
the young man too often breathes one of 
fatalism and of connivance, which in itself 
constitutes a temptation. We must en- 
deavour to avoid both futile optimism and 
a disastrous pessimism, and in order to do 
this we must draw some distinction between 
the mental attitude on male chastity preva- 
lent in European countries upon the one 
hand and in America and Great Britain on 
the other ; and again between the continental 
attitude of yesterday, and that of to-day. 

Conceptions of personal liberty strength- 
ened by the moral uplift of the improved 
position of women in Great Britain and 
America have brought about, in these 
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countries at an earlier date, a more equit- 
able attitude towards the social evil. It 
must not be supposed that continental 
countries have not made equally serious 
efforts to deal with the evil. Unfortu- 
nately these efforts have been hampered 
by faith in a logic which conformed to the 
premisses of yesterday’s knowledge, and 
advance has also been hampered by the 
streneth of vested interests which have 
srowh up in connexion with the older 
methods. It would be certainly wholly 
true of yesterday and almost wholly true 
of to-day, to say that in most Kuropean 
countries pre-marital chastity was not 
expected of a man, and was only observed 
by an inner circle of practising Christians. 
It would be true of Great Britain and 
America to say that the pressure of public . 
opinion and the successful creation of pro- 
hibitive environments has somewhat re- 
duced the bulk of pre-marital impurity 
outside the number of the devoutly religious. 
Nevertheless, evidence of the existence of 
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ywidespread impurity in both urban and 
‘rural populations is overwhelming. 

Thus, at the most impressionable time 
iof his life, sometimes whilst still at school, 
‘when his mind is quite unformed, the 
average youth comes into touch with the 
‘prostitute, for it is usually either to her 
jagoressive tactics or to the influence of an 
initiated companion that he first yields 
ito temptation. Among life’s mysteries to 
which he has longed to possess a key is 
“woman”; the prostitute hands him 
the key to her type. This phase of his 
life may be transient, and in the majority 
of cases happily it is transient, but it is 
nevertheless an experience from which 
mentally he never wholly recovers. He 
may himself react rapidly from this con- 
tact; he may develop a sense of its sin 
or he may merely grow in prudence, and 
while practising self-control himself, re- 
main complaisant in theory ; but in either 
case the experience will, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, affect his whole attitude towards 
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the whole question of woman’s position. 
Thus even if his ideal of the women of his 
own home and circle survives his experi- 
ences, his sound judgment on broad social 
questions does not. He is normally intelli- 
gent, and it has not taken him long to 
gauge the moral and intellectual level of 
his early associates. He may come to be 
in daily contact with average women, later 
he may come into touch with women as 
much above the average as the prostitute 
was below. To him these more highly 
developed women appear the exceptions, 
and his subconscious belief in the inherent 
moral weakness and mental inferiority of 
woman aS a sex remains undisturbed. 
His mentality thus inclines him towards 
excessive protection for virtuous women 
and leaves him cold in face of schemes for — 
their intellectual improvement. 

In the infected outlook of the majority 
of young men who become predominantly 
the builders of the social state we have an 
explanation of the slow and very difficult 
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‘improvement in the position of women as 
ia whole. Thus does the small army of 
‘prostitutes, serving a large army of young 
‘men, avenge itself in the spiritual sphere 
upon the society which has not risen to a 
level which can dispense with its existence. 
And this vengeance falls primarily upon 
virtuous women. The man brings his 
‘prejudiced judgment to bear on normal 
life, to the disadvantage of average women. 
The whole-time prostitute whose mind 
has suffered utter ruin from perpetual 
transient intercourse with the lowest and 
weakest side of man loses the last shred 
of belief in the virtue and dignity of man- 
kind. But she is without voice or influence, 
and her opinions do not act directly upon 
the shaping of a State. 


Tue Morat INFECTION OF PERSONAL 
DEGRADATION : How CARRIED TO 
GENERAL SOCIETY 


Let us now consider the channels by 
which moral infection spreads through 
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society. It is the story of the tragedy of 
the young. The young of yesterday, to- 
day degraded and diseased, preying upon 
the innocence of the young of to-day. 
The woman that she may live in what 1s, 
after all, a highly competitive life,- the 
man, now the slave of progressively strong 
desires, craving for novelty with which to 
satisfy them. Behind both stand those 
infamous beings who run the machinery 
of a highly organized and very profitable 
trade which manipulates demand and 
supply—artificially stimulating demand 
and fraudulently obtaining supply. 

The Main Channel.—On the one hand 
we have a small army of women subsisting 
by a life of commercialized vice, who are 
largely drawn from below the normal line 
of mental and moral capacity and are sub- 
jected to the rapid deterioration inevit- 
able in an existence wholly given over to 
the abnormally frequent exercise of purely — 
animal functions. On the other we have 
the partial and intermittent prostitute. 
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We have said that the partial prostitute 
exercises an even greater influence for 
evil, in the sphere of moral infection, than 
her professional sister. We say this not 
only because her indirect influence, acting 
through the mentality of men, is as great, 
but she has a direct influence upon the 
society of which she remains a member. 
There are, it is true, points of difference 
in the effect of her personality. In mental 
capacity and in energy she has the advan- 
tage, but her branch of the trade is sur- 
rounded by all the deteriorating elements 
which accompany deceit and injustice. 
Retaining her place in normal life she is 
constantly in touch with and at war with 
the best elements in public opinion. She 
is therefore more consciously anti-social 
and immoral. She cannot plead inability 
for other forms of self-support, the door 
of return is always ajar. Though she is 
free to pass through it, she is only able 
to do so when she gains some mastery over 
the appetites which have enslaved her, 
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but there is not in her case the grave dis- 
couragement of economic incapacity. The 
partial prostitute is usually the victim of 
her own passions and of a feverish longing 
for the pleasures and luxuries which money 
can obtain, and which are freely and 
openly indulged in by the classes above 
her. There is nothing in the side of the 
character which is revealed to her by her 
partners in sin to induce a belief in their 
moral strength or their moral dignity, or 
to raise her conception of life. Herein 
results the peculiar damage which she 
inflicts upon social ideals and which corre- 
sponds to the injury inflicted on the whole 
position of women by the infected minds 
of young men. Women from this section 
of prostitution are, happily for themselves, 
re-absorbed back into normal life in large 
numbers, but it must be remembered that 
very few of these discontinue their past 
manner of living because of a_ thor- 
ough religious conversion, which restores 
ideals and furnishes new ethical concep- 
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tions. They continue to believe that so- 
called virtue is only successful hypocrisy and 
that men asa whole have no moral standard 
whatever. They diffuse an atmosphere 
disastrous to ideals, and they swell the 
number of those who, unable to bring 
fresh and sane minds to bear upon the 
moral problem, join the ranks of the cynical 
and pessimistic who, in every generation, 
are a bar to progress. 

Thus society does not re-absorb the re- 
claimed prostitute without having paid 
the full penalty. The penalty of physical 
infection is dealt with in a later sec- 
tion.? 

We believe that society is on the thresh- 


1 In respect to the return of a whole-time prostitute 
to normal life England seems to be in a different category 
to Continental countries. In England women of this 
class rarely marry except with soufeneurs, and so 
tend to remain in the same line of life. On the Continent, 
however, at no distant date, there was a regular stream 
of return. While the fiancé was doing his term of military 
service, the woman came to England, plied her trade, 
lived frugally, opened post office savings accounts, and 
returned at the appointed time with a dowry, or money 
to open business. . 

* Chap. vi. 
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old of an era of new hope. The grounds 
for this opinion will be more intelligible 
if we preface the study of actual condi- 
tions with a brief history of the past. This 
history not only explains, but robs of their 
malice some of the points of view .and 
methods in use in regard to remedies which, 
having fallen out of date, have become 
obstructive. Their presence is sometimes 
the result of a period of great remedial 
effort which has been crowned with a mea-. 
sure of success and has thus gained for 
itself conservative adherents. Thus a 
country which has preserved a lazssez-aller 
attitude for generations may suddenly 
awake to activity, and profiting by the 
combined experience of its various neigh- 
bours, may appear to be ahead of a country 
which gave the original impetus. For 
instance Hngland, having led the way 
in an abolitionist + policy, has yet allowed 
herself to be altogether outdistanced by 


1 Repeal of C.D. Acts, 1883, by which official recog- 
nition and regulation of prostitution was abandoned, 
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other abolitionist countries* in her atti- 
tude towards the problem of disease. 

Our optimism must be a reasonable and 
a tempered one. We do not look for the 
total disappearance from society of thiev- 
ing and lying, or charge Christianity with 
impotence if they do not totally disappear. 

The fight with impurity is a far more 
difficult one, for whereas thieving and lying 
are total evils, impurity is a misuse of an 
imperious human appetite which has a 
lawful use. Lying and thieving enjoy 
popular discredit because they are glar- 
ingly anti-social. Hence an atmosphere 
of inhibition surrounds them. When the 
radically anti-social nature of want of 
chastity is more widely realized, a much 
stronger atmosphere of social inhibition, 
which constitutes the strongest of human 
deterrents, will surround this sin. We 
will, in concluding these preliminary con- 
siderations, briefly summarize the grounds 
upon which we base our optimism. | 


1 Denmark, Holland, Sweden. 
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Grounds for Optimism. — (a) The 
changing attitude of European thought 
towards an equal moral standard for both 
sexes. The testimony of an enlightened 
medical profession to the possibility of 
and benefit of male chastity. 

(6) The general acceptance of the dis- 
tinction between vice and crime, and a 
realization that the machinery applicable 
to the latter is futile as directed against the 
former. | 

(c) The growing conviction that the 
problem of prostitution is at no point an 
isolated one or separable from: the general 
condition of society, and above all from 
the general status of women. 

(d) The full exposure which has now 
been made of the intricate machinery of 
commercialized vice, and the extent to 
which the volume of vice is now seen to 
be in direct response to the artificial excita- 
tion practised by those whose temporal 
interests are vested in its prevalence. 

(ec) The fact that experiment has demon- 
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strated that commercialized vice can be 
successfully dealt with by legislation 
through its vulnerable point, the third party 
involved. 

({) The popular awakening to the wide- 
spread extent of and danger from venereal 
disease, and a clearer knowledge of the 
nature of the disease. 

Flexner concludes his book on Proste- 
tution in Hurope in the following encourag- 
ing strain,’ with which we may well end 
these preliminary remarks—he has just 
been discussing what can be directly 
achieved by wise legislation :— 


“ What would be gained? The inducement to 
enter the life or to persist in it would be lessened ; 
the total volume of business and the volume trans- 
acted by one woman would be decreased; the 
financial waste would be less; the amount of 
disease disseminated would be less; the demorali- 
zation of the woman would often be less complete, 
less overwhelming, less irretrievable: surely very 
important gains. 

“Well drawn, well codified, well executed laws 
could accomplish - his. Any civilized society 
utilizing the resources and instrumentalities that 


1 Page 400. 
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every such society has within its reach can, if really 
so minded, ultimately reduce prostitution and its 
ravages so far by direct action. 

“Tt is well worth doing; it is, humanly speak- 
ing, a possible undertaking, even though, I repeat, 
nowhere as yet by any means accomplished. Let 
us not, however, deceive ourselves into thinking 
that such a direct frontal attack absolves us from 
effort in other and different directions. Jurther 
achievement depends upon alterations in the con- 
stitution of society and its component parts. In 
so far as prostitution is the outcome of ignorance, 
laws and police are powerless; only knowledge 
will aid. In so far as prostitution is the outcome 
of mental and moral defect, laws and police are 
powerless; only the intelligent guardianship of 
the State will avail. In so far as prostitution is 
the outcome of natural impulses denied a legitimate 
expression, only a rationalized social life will really 
forestall it. In so far as prostitution is due to 
alcohol, to illegitimacy, to broken homes, to bad 
homes, to low wages, to wretched industrial condi- 
ditions—to any or all of the particular phenomena 
respecting which the modern conscience is becom- 
ing sensitive—only a transformation wrought by 
education, religion, science, sanitation, enlightened 
and far-reaching statesmanship, can effect a cure. 
Our attitude towards prostitution, in so far as 
these factors are concerned, cannot embody itself 
in a special remedial or repressive policy, for in 
this sense it must be dealt with as part of the larger 
social problems with which it is inextricably 
entangled. 
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“ Civilization has stripped for a life-and-death 
wrestle with tuberculosis, alcohol and _ other 
plagues. It is on the verge of a similar struggle 
with the crasser forms of commercialized vice. 
Sooner or later, it must fling down the gauntlet 
to the whole horrible thing. This will be the real 
contest—a contest that will tax the courage, the 
self-denial, the faith, the resources of humanity 
to the uttermost.” 1 


1 Prostitution in Hurope. Abraham Flexner. Grant 
Richards, Ltd., p. 400. 


CHAPTER II 
HISTORY OF THE PROBLEM 
(a) AMONG THE JEWS 


THE Jews, chosen as the soil for an especial 
spiritual culture, themselves a small and 
pastoral people, were surrounded by great 
and ancient civilizations. Into the very 
fibre of these civilizations was woven the 
thread of ritual prostitution in connexion 
with religious worship. Right up to the 
frontiers of Palestine lay the ‘“ Groves” 
inhabited by “ priestesses’ of false gods. 
The secret of the proneness of the Jew to 
stray after pagan forms of worship lay in 
the facilities for sexual indulgence which 
they offered. Therefore the Mosaic law 
on the subject of chastity is as drastic as 


a surgical operation, and from the mouths 
32 
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of the prophets there reverberates one 
long thunder of denunciation against un- 
cleanness. 

The Jewish maiden had no choice be- 
tween chastity and death (Deut. xxi. 20, 
21). The sin of adultery in man or woman 
must be paid with the forfeit of life. The 
whole law is aimed at attaining purity of 
worship and the security of the family. 
But the family in those early days of moral 
evolution was a polygamous one, with its 
inevitable consequence—the absence of a 
recognized obligation of continence in the 
man, parallel with that imposed upon the 
woman. 

Man’s feet were as yet set only upon 
the lower slopes of the upward path. 
Chastity must be acquired by the women 
of the chosen people. Death stood be- 
tween the Jewish woman and the practice 
of prostitution. But for this purpose 
foreign women, adherents of other creeds, 
were admitted into the country. For- 
bidden Jerusalem and all places of wor- 
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ship, they frequented the country high- 
ways, sitting at the cross-roads and solicit- 
ing custom. By an enlightened sanitary 
ritual the Mosaic law sought to safeguard 
the health of the race. 

Thus far only had mankind progressed 
before the Christian revelation, and exactly 
at this stage has the purely natural man 
remained. The unwritten laws which con- 
trol the practice of prostitution in India 
to-day exactly repeat the Jewish distinc- 
tion between the women, this time of the 
governing instead of the chosen race, and 
the foreign woman. In Europe we have 
but to substitute for the term “ foreigner ” 
that of ‘‘ social outcast.” In fact, outside 
Christian revelation and sacramental grace 
there is neither motive nor force strong 
enough to lift man higher. | 

The early severity of the law came to 
be somewhat relaxed as the generations 
passed, but the Jews continued to uphold 
a standard radically spiritual compared 
to that of neighbouring peoples. And | 
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severity did its work. The purity of the 
Jewish maiden became a wonder among 
nations and culminated in the person of 
the Virgin Mother. Polygamous man 
came to practise monogamy, though one 
mitigated by a very facile system of di- 
vorce. The ascent had been a hard one, 
but the level now reached had to be attained 
before the Revelation which is slowly 
creating Christian civilization could begin 
to be operative. Jewish civilization grew 
from the worship of a God who exacted a 
spirituality which had to be acquired by 
the restraint of those natural powers, the 
exercise of which formed an integral part 
of the worship of the pagan gods of fecund- 
ity. Christian civilization has been and 
is being raised upon a conception of the 
relation of body and spirit which springs 
from the fact of the Resurrection. 

The Resurrection gave the body an 
eternal significance. It completed the 
circle of human responsibility, and gave 
eternity to human personality. Allies, in 
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his Foundation of Christendom, writes when 
treating of the Resurrection :—! 


“Let us note further two corrections which 
this wonderfully pregnant fact brought with it. 
First there was the correction of a long and mani- 
fold scientific error which showed itself in the 
greatest force in the last or Neoplatonic phase of 
Grecian philosophy. There had been a disposition 
throughout to make matter the seat of evil, as 
if there was something essentially unruly, which 
was so inherent in it that it baffled the power of 
the Demiurge to overcome and reduce it to order. 
Again the Platonists made the body the mere 
instrument of the soul, not an essential part of 
man’s nature; or, again, the prison of the spirit, 
not its partner and yoke-fellow in the noble work 
of life. Or, further, they considered that the 
contact of Matter with Mind corrupted the mind 
and polluted its divine nature. Now all these 
errors were overthrown together by the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ in the body. This fact restored the 
body to honour, as being not the seat of evil, not the 
mere instrument of the soul, far less its prison, 
and yet less again the cause of its corruption. 
That Resurrection showed the body of man to be 
the creature of God and revindicated to it the 
original part which it had held, when the Creator 
took earth, moulded it into an organism, and 
breathed into it the breath of life. When He 
thus made the soul the form of the body He made 


1 Pt; III, ps 466, 
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the body likewise the partner of the soul, con- 
structing an alliance in which there was nothing 
debasing, nothing unholy.... The Resurrec- 
tion of Christ was the full accomplishment of that 
design, for in it the body of man which had been 
raised to inexpressible honour by its assumption on 
the part of the Divine Word entered into the visible 
and everlasting possession of its rank in creation. 

“Secondly, from this fact was to spring the 
correction of an intense moral corruption. The 
Resurrection of Christ in His body was not pro- 
claimed merely by word of mouth: it ran struc- 
turally through the whole fabric of the Church. 
It was the seminal principle of the Sacraments. 
And the great sacrifice of the new Covenant, the 
daily act of Christian worship, presupposed it and 
rested on it. 

“The second great fact, therefore, by which 
the Church in setting forth supernatural mysteries 
re-placed civil society on its true basis, was in 
establishing by the Resurrection of Christ in His 
Body the eternal personality of man. This doc- 
trine, and this alone, is an adequate foundation 
for the whole conduct of man in the trial to which 
he is exposed. Without it morality becomes 
what it became in Greco-Roman heathenism, 
and what it is now in every country where the 
moral order is not based upon the Christian belief.” 


This new revelation may be said to have 
found prostitution a fact and to have con- 
verted it into a problem. In connexion 
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with the fact, questions, it is true, had 
arisen, but superficial questions only, con- 
cerning its control, the use of the profits 
derived from its practice, the civic rights 
of those engaged in it. Its very existence 
had not been challenged, and outside Chris- 
tianity and outside the Christian mind 
that is the state of things to-day. The 
regulations which dealt with it in the 
Roman Empire were so logical and from 
a merely material point of view so excel- 
lent that they became the basis for the 
police systems of Europe. From this 
material point of view the Roman insist- 
ence on the permanence of the prostitute’s 
state was logical. She had become emin- 
ently undesirable as an ordinary citizen. 
The system was logical in its practice of 
registering the prostitute; she consorted 
with criminals, was often one herself, and 
the register provided authority with a 
ready means of access to an elusive class. 

It is the Christian consciousness at work 
in the soul which creates the problem and 
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the pain of the whole thing, which sends 
the strong of heart and faith forth as rescue 
workers, and which drives the timid into 
the refuge of refusing to acknowledge the 
existence of the evil. They dread the 
shock to their faith in the power of God, 
they dread loss of confidence in their fellow- 
men, they dread the laceration of their 
feelings; but the courage which faces these 
misgivings discovers behind them a stronger 
faith, a better-placed confidence, and a 
more enlightened charity. 


THe New DISPENSATION 


The Personal Acts of cur Lord.—These 
indicate the foundation upon which the 
whole structure of the Christian attitude 
must be raised. Let us note :— 

(a) His first recorded penitent is a fallen 
woman. A member of a class which was 
ritually unclean, and which imposed a 
state of permanence upon its members. 
Christ first takes possession of her heart 
and attaches it to His person. He forgives 
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her sins and sets wide open the door of 
return to virtuous life. The paths leading 
to the heights of sanctity and to member- 
ship of the spiritual aristocracy of the 
new religion are open to her. 

 (b) To the wonder of the Pharisees, -.He 
does not repel her touch (St. Luke vu. 39). 
By His forgiveness her whole personality 
is absolved. Her body is not to remain 
the public symbol of a sin which was only 
half hers. The pardoned sinner stands 
by His sinless mother in the intimacy of 
the last scene at the foot of the Cross. 
His first recorded appearance ‘in His risen 
body is to her. 

(c) And what of equal justice? That 
principle, too, is laid down with startling 
clearness. “‘He that is without sin 
amongst you, let him cast the first stone 
at her” (St. John vii. 7). History shows 
that punitive measures against the woman 
alone, to whatever lengths they may be 
pushed, are powerless to raise the moral 
level; they merely add the guilt of injus- 
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tice and cruelty to man’s share in the sin. 
‘There is no upward ascent for society 
unless it is a dual ascent, trodden equally 
‘by men and women. 


And what are to be the new tactics 
against sin which are to supersede the old 
‘machinery of the Mosaic law? How is 
the body to be got to work in unison with 
the spirit? In the innermost sanctuaries 
of thought the evil seeds which develop 
into evil deeds are to be destroyed before 
they can germinate. The body is but the 
battle-ground of a conflict which is essen- 
tially one of the spirit.t Hence Christ’s 
condemnation of sins of thought and 
desire (Matt. v. 28). 

It is hard to realize that what, after 

‘ Christian Purity has been well defined ag follows : 
“ Negatively it is the absolute repudiation of all unsacra- 
mental use of sexual passion throughout the entire range 
of personal life, both inwardly and outwardly, in thought, 
word and deed. 

» Positively it is the maintenance of the atmosphere of 
other-worldly love between men and women, always and 


in all circumstances.’’—Conduct and the Supernatural. 
L. 8. Thornton. Longmans, p. 304. 
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centuries of Christian thought, are truisms, 
were to the Jew and the heathen revolu- 
tionary propositions. But the truism of 
the principle of equal justice has largely 
remained an intellectual conception and 
has not hitherto been translated into com- 
mon practice. Its revolutionary power 
has not yet been let loose in the world. 

The Christian Ideal at Work on the 
Ancient World.—Prostitution was a State 
institution in Roman civilization, although 
in the interest of the virility and the hardi- 
hood of the race, excessive sexual indul- 
gence was discouraged by public opinion 
in the days of the Republic and during 
the early years of the Empire. A mea- 
sure of chastity was expected of the soldier 
for the same reason. Even during the 
period of decline the more spiritually-— 
minded among pagan thinkers recognized 
the dignity of self-control and moderation, 
but they only conceived of a tempered 
and aesthetically proportioned self-control 
inspired by a conception of life which, even 
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though it occasionally rose to the height 
which included a conjugal fidelity binding 
both husband and wife, required no 
premarital continence in the man. What 
the degradation of woman and the moral 
condition of the Empire became, when 
overcome with luxury and permeated 
with forms of worship absorbed from con- 
quered peoples, is so generally known as 
to require no sketch in these pages. It 
is mirrored in the writings of Juvenal, 
Martial, Suetonius and Cicero. LHven 
though knowledge may be vague we have 
no intention of fillmg in the detail of an 
unspeakably revolting picture, for such 
detail would serve no purpose in the pre- 
sent argument and nothing short of neces- 
sity would justify its inclusion. St. Paul 
in the first chapter of Romans is explicit 
enough for our need. 

It is true that, even in the days of utter 
decadence, there existed a worship served 
by vestal virgins. Their widespread repu- 
tation corresponds with the wonder of 
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their achievement. Their existence repre- 
sents but a fleeting glimpse of unattainable 
heights. In all the vast Empire they 
numbered six. Secured, as they must 
have been, by ascrupulous process of selec- 
tion, they were confirmed in their difficult 
state by the knowledge that the death 
sentence awaited failure to fulfil their 
vows, and that their obligations were 
temporary, terminating usually at the age 
of forty. Into this decadent world came 
the leaven of Christianity, a leaven which 
worked first among the poor and obscure, 
and, as is its way, worked secretly. To 
reconstruct that process in imagination 
is a task almost beyond our powers. All 
that was esteemed virtuous and respect- 
able, all that had its roots in a great past, — 
all that was brilliant, all that was power- 
ful, no less than all that was base and cor- 
rupt, was bound up with a conception of 
life which Christianity must destroy before 
it could live. Dwelling in humble souls 
and hidden in the Catacombs was spring- 
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ing up a faith which, whenever it came to 
the surface and attracted attention, ap- 
peared as something hostile to human 
society, as a pestilent form of negation of 
life, of race suicide. For its safety from 
insult or molestation, the practice of con- 
tinence needed then to be as carefully 
guarded from public notice as vice needs 
to hide its head to-day. For a struggle 
so heroic against such overwhelming forces 
giants of heroism were needed and were 
found in the virgin martyrs. The vindic- 
tiveness with which they were hunted out 
and the nature of the outrages heaped 
upon them show that instinctively it was 
realized that the old creeds and the new 
doctrine were mutually destructive. 

Let us just pause to consider what may 
have been the nature of the visions of 
those early martyrs. Themselves the re- 
cipients of grace sufficient for their mighty 
task, converts through and through to the 
new faith, they must have dreamed of a 
day when the world would be wholly con- 
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quered and all mankind, subject to the 
yoke of Christ even as they were, would 
practise purity of life. But by the time 
that Christianity was half victorious this 
dream could no longer have been possible 
to Christians. With victory comes the 
superficial allegiance of those who seek 
their own interests on the winning side, 
and with their influx comes the world. 
Many of the Fathers of the Church lived 
in an age of compromise when legislation 
had to reckon not only with the whole- 
hearted Christian but with the superficial 
one and the pagan also. On the indi- 
viduals who submitted to their guidance 
Christian teachers imposed an inflexible law, 
they pointed to heights, and proclaimed 


them attainable. When advising the 


makers of laws for a composite society 
they acquiesced in a compromise dictated 
by prudence, in the hope of reducing the 


bulk of evil the total extirpation of which _ 


was not humanly possible.? 
1 St. Augustine, Lib. II, de Ord, c. 4, 7, held that if 
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The real interest for us begins in the 
jourth century, when Christianity had 
»merged from the catacombs and when 
mder the Christian Emperors the new 
lloctrines began to be embodied in legis- 
vation, and when Christian Bishops minis- 
sered to flocks considerable enough to 
mfluence general society. During this and 
the following century numerous pronounce- 
ments in praise of virginity appeared from 
he pens of St. Cyprian, Methodius of Olym- 
pus, St. Gregory of Nyassa, St. Ambrose, 
st. Jerome, St. Chrysostom and St. Augus- 
jine. Sermons were frequently delivered 
pxtolling the state of virginity. This 


prostitution were abolished greater evils would spring 
ip. He seems to have held the view that has always 
sad adherents, that prostitution was a necessary safety 
ralve to society. ‘‘ Aufer meretrices de rebus humanis, 
vurbaveris omnia libidinibus.”’ 

So held St, Thomas, 2. 2. q.10, a. 11, but on this point 
»pinion moved later to another position, and St. Alphonsus 
ind nearly all modern moral theologians hold that pros- 
‘itution cannot be permitted. They deny that it avoids 
treater evils, but rather increases them. The sexual 
\ppetite increases and leads to other sexual evils, and 
sonest women are in more danger. Goods are dissipated, 
work neglected and marriage shunned. 
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virtue was a favourite topic with St. 
Ambrose, who is considered by St. Jerome 
to have been its ablest exponent. He 
did not escape the criticism that his teach- 
ing would depopulate the world, a criticism 
which he had no difficulty in meeting (De 
Virg. viu.). 

The influence of Christian teachers upon 
women was by no means confined to the 
inculcation of chastity. Intellectual cul- 
ture was no less their concern, and the 
eminent women who adorned Christian 
society by their mental powers, no less 
than by their holiness and strength of 
character, had immense influence on con- 
temporary thought. 

Ample evidence is to be found in the 
legislation of this period of the drastic 
thought changes which were in progress. 
It must be remembered that in the Roman 
Kmpire prostitution was a national insti- 
tution. The State derived a profit from 
a tax levied upon prostitutes, whose names 
were inscribed in an official register. Their 
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status was legally a permanent one; the 
callings of prostitute and of actress were 
practically identical. Dull,+ writing of the 
regenerating influence of Christianity at 
this period says :— 


“From the time of Valentinian I (371) the 
Church had indeed gained a great victory. The 
actress who, in articulo mortis, asked for and 
received the Last Sacraments, was not to be 
dragged back again, in case of recovery, to her 
hateful life. But the operation of the law is 
guarded by careful provisions to prevent the holy 
rites depriving the people of an attractive artiste. 
Hiven the law, which was probably extorted by 
the energy of St. Ambrose in 380, provides that 
actresses who have not professed Christianity 
shall have no release. And the law of 381 com- 
mands that if an actress, by professing Christianity, 
had secured her emancipation, but has relapsed 
into vice, she shall be recalled into theatrical servi- 
tude for ever; and the cold, cruel, hardness of 
the language of this law shows an inhuman con- 
tempt for a class whom society doomed to vice, 
and punished for being vicious.” 


Theodosius (379), a great Christian 
reformer, succeeded Valentinian. During 


1 Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western 
Empire, Book T, chap. ii. p. 48. See also Milman’ s Latin 
Christianity, vol. iii. book iv. ch. xi. 
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his reign the State tax on prostitution was 
temporarily abolished, a wealthy citizen, 
Florentius, offering to make up the loss 
to the revenue; a strenuous effort was 
also made to close the seistra (brothels), 
and the particular form of punishment 
which condemned free women convicted 
of adultery to serve as common prostitutes, 
was abandoned. The State tax was un- 
fortunately restored later, but was finally 


~~ abolished and the old registers destroyed 


in the reign of Anastasius I (491-518). 
From the year 337 to the end of Jus- 
tinian’s reign, 565, stringent laws were 
passed from time to time with a view to 
destroying public prostitution. Fines and 
confiscations were numerous, offenders 
were condemned to the lash, banishment, 
work in the mines and even death. They 
failed, as all measures must fail which are 
in advance of the general moral elevation 
which makes compliance with them possible. 
Justinian removed various civic dis- 
abilities on prostitutes. His wife, who 
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had herself been reclaimed from among 
their ranks, became an ardent reformer 
and converted a palace on the Bosphorus 
into a rescue home for 500 women. It 
seems not to have been conducted on 
attractive lines, and to have failed, for 
many inmates tried to escape and were 
drowned in the attempt.! The experi- 
ment shows that the problem existed then 
which exists to-day, of how to deal with 
the period between the penitent’s resolve 
to change her manner of living and of her 
being practically capable of so doing. 

Let us recapitulate what has _ been 
gained :— 

(1) The door of return to a virtuous life 
which, in the spiritual sphere, had been 
set open by Christianity, is recognized by 
law in the social sphere. An immense gain. 

(2) Punishment of the woman in the 
direction of her added degradation is aban- 
doned. 

(3) By the abolition of the State tax 


1 British Encyclopedia, article on “ Prostitution.” 
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and of the State register prostitution has 
no longer a national status, and, further, 
reform has not to encounter the opposition 
of national financial interests vested in 
its practice. This is a very important 
point. We shall see modified forms of 
registration revived for specific ends, and 
lesser institutions drawing profit from 
brothels, but never again in Christendom 
is prostitution a source of national 
wealth. 

The Christian leaven had not only to 
work upon Roman law, but-also upon the 
barbaric codes. Nor was this a harder 
task. With the Visigoths, for instance, 
chastity and married fidelity appear to 
have been almost racial instincts... Legis- 
lators of all the new races, as they came 
under Christian influence, seem to have 
thrown themselves with thoroughness into 
the task of securing the stability of the 
family by the most stringent enactments 


* History of Latin Christianity, Milman, Book III. 
chap. v. p. 53. 
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against adultery, but their efforts to deal 
with extra-marital sin were unequally 
directed on the two sexes, and were not 
productive of much good.? 


1 While the civil law put no ban on fornication both 
under the heathen and Christian Emperors, adultery was 
a capital crime, as Gotofred has shown by various in- 
stances (Gotofred in Codic. Theod.). Constans, son of 
Constantine, appointed the same punishment as that for 
a parricide, burning alive and drowning in asack. Bing- 
ham’s Christian Antiquities, vok vi. p. 227 and seq. 

2 In contradistinction from civil law the Christian 
religion laid great penalties on all Christians found guilty 
of fornication. For instance, the Council of Elvira sus- 
pends from communion for a whole year virgins who do 
not keep their virginity, obliging them to marry those 
who have defiled them, or to undergo five years’ solemn 
penance. See Duchesne, Harly Hist. of Church, I, p. 380. 


CHAPTER Il 
IN THE MEDIEVAL AGES 


Tue influence of Christian teaching gradu- 
ally bore directly upon legislation, as the 
bishops, attaining noble rank in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, came to take their 
seats in National Councils or to exercise 
magisterial functions in cities.t Their 
trained mentality and superior learning 
gave them an ascendancy which was gener- 
ally recognized, though occasionally dis- 
trusted. In the main they were the power- 
ful protectors of the enslaved, the weak, 
and the poor, and we can be sure that the 
condition of the prostitute claimed their 
attention. But that claim appealed dif- 
ferently to their twofold capacity of priest 


* History of Latin Christianity, Milman, Book IIT, 
chap. v. p. 45. 
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and of legislator. As priests their con- 
cern was the saving of souls, as magistrates 
_they were confronted by a situation at 
once complicated and urgent, and more- 
over, one which was an inherited part of 
an established civilization. If we are to 
do justice to the medieval Christian mind 
we must remember this distinction. The 
pendulum seems to have swung continually 
between periods when, the strict attitude 
being uppermost, drastic but ineffectual 
war was waged with the social evil, and 
periods when not only Municipalities, but 
also Universities, farmed brothels for 
profit, and there is evidence of bishops 
even being landlords of such places.t But 
during these more diplomatic periods the 
clergy constantly held missions to public 


1 A row of brothels near London Bridge were licensed 
by the Bishop of Winchester in 1161, enactments were 
issued settling the rent to be paid by women for the use of 
rooms and forbidding their compulsory detention. These 
same houses were acquired in 1383 by the Lord Mayor 
of London, and farmed for the benefit of the corporation. 
The Church’s influence may be traced in that they were 
closed on Saints’ days and Sundays and forbidden to 
married men and to clergy.—British Encyclopedia, 
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women and preached continence to men.} 
In order the better to understand how in- 
evitable was this apparent contradiction 
let us glance at what differentiated the 
medieval towns from those of our own 
day and therefore differentiated the pro- 
blem. 

The medieval town was small, all its 
inhabitants were known to one another. 
Their antecedents and their reputations 
were public property. With the exception 
of the Jews all the townsfolk were of one 
faith, there was no divergence of opinion 
on the moral law, only a great divergence 
in its observance. Class distinction was 
a ritual. We find, as we should expect, the 
status of the prostitute quite definite. 
Her distinctive dress is prescribed by law 
and usually her dwelling relegated to a 
particular quarter of the town.2 But she 
moved treely about the city, and attended 


1 Tnnocent ITT, 1198-1211, pronounced 
worthy act to marry a prostitute, 
* In Memorials of London Life in Thirteenth, F 

» fourteenth 

and Fifteenth Centuries from Early Archives of the City 


it a praise- 
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the public services of the Church. It was 
a frequent practice for preachers to single 
out public women from the crowd for special 
exhortation. But if the “ underworld” 
was no underworld in those days, but 
paraded itself openly, so also were con- 
temporary reputations for sanctity gener- 
ally known and publicly honoured. No 
character was more popular, or so influential, 
in the medieval town as the local saint. 
Why then, was the problem insoluble, 
under circumstances which appear to us 
to-day, with our difficulty of vast un- 
known masses to contend with, so favorable 
for moral reform? We can find at any 
rate a partial answer here. The medieval 
town was not only exceedingly insanitary 


_ of London, H. J. Riley, 1868, references to regulations 
for the dress of prostitutes are quoted : 
A.D. 1281, page 20. 


OOks 0 se 207 
1382, ,, 458 
1393, ,, 534 


while on page 474 there is a reference to the trial of Eliza- 
beth Moring as a procuress in 1385—where her offence 
seems to be that in opening a brothel she infringed on 
the rights of the Lord Mayor, who two years earlier had 
acquired the brothels near London Bridge. 
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and the habits of its citizens uncleanly, 
but the science of the day was not equal to 
diagnosing subtle forms of insanity or 
mental deficiency and had no provision 
for dealing with such as were patent. _ 

We can safely assume that a consider- 
able number of such individuals, their 
proportion to the whole being in excess 
of what it is to-day, were taking their 
chance at large in social life. These hap- 
less beings would sink almost automatically 
into the criminal classes and would be not 
only impervious to religious exhortation, 
but incapable of deriving benefit from cor- 
rection. Such deficients must alike have 
swelled the number of men incapable of 
self-control and of women practising pros- 
titution. In the Russia of the middle of 
the last century, as mirrored in Dosto- 
evsky’s The Brothers Karamazoff, we have 
a graphic picture of a survival of this very 
Christian, partially insane, hygienically 
ignorant, and morally confined medieval 
world. 
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The city in those days was a self{-con- 
tained world, mentally and morally, even 
when not actually a political unit. When 
municipal governors had come to the end 
of their resources in dealing with incor- 
rigible and dangerous persons, they ban- 
ished them, without further concern as to 
what sbecame of them. Thus the dis- 
orderly, criminal and half-witted prosti- 
tutes often after having submitted to 
barbarous punishments (such as ears cut 
off and noses slit) were driven out of the 
city. These wretched creatures, stupid, 
degraded and diseased, haunted the coun- 
trysides, attaching themselves to parties 
of pilgrims and to caravans, spreading 
broadcast disease which would inevitably 
be carried back to the cities. This policy, 
as shortsighted as it was cruel, was most 

11495. The city of Strasbourg expelled all prosti- 
tutes attacked with disease. 

1496. The Parliament of Paris expels those infected 
from the city, under pain of being thrown into the river. 

1497. James IV of Scotland expels prostitutes from 


Edinburgh, under pain of being burned on the cheek with 
a red-hot iron. 
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often resorted to in times of panic caused 
by pestilence. There was no alternative then 
between banishing individuals or in some 
way dealing with the class as a whole, 
which was large and dangerous in propor- 
tion to failure to deal separately with the 
various types composing it. The city 
was bound to protect its law-abiding citi- 
zens and as far as possible to control dis- 
orderly elements. Some measure of control 
of and segregation of the prostitute must 
have appeared an elementary duty. It 
would have been intolerable to have al- 
lowed a class of private citizens to grow 
rich as landlords of brothels by the profits 
of a sin of which they would have come to 
be the powerful protectors. It must have 
seemed better that if the thing could not | 
be wholly put down the municipality should 
itself be responsible for these houses and 
for devising the regulations intended to 
ensure the inmates from undue exploita- 
tion, and the public from extortion and 
robbery. And a step further. It must 
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have seemed more for the public weal that 
money gained by this commerce should 
be used for the common good. Such a 
use may have seemed in the nature of 
an atonement. The Teutonic mind was 
familiar with penance in the form of the 
payment of a fine. It would be quite 
possible to regard the profits of this trade 
as derived from a penitential fine. In the 
then state of social science it need not have 
jarred upon the Christian sense of a bishop, 
the father of his people and part legislator 
for them, that he should have been the 
landlord of brothels, provided that, as 
bishop, he furthered the reclamation of 
their inmates. Somewhere in that small 
medieval city they must live or suffer 
banishment, which was tantamount to 
final social perdition. 

And another powerful argument for 
recognizing the prostitute was this—given 
the failure of religion to bring all men to 
the practice of continence, and given the 
possession of freedom by classes incapable 
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of self-restraint, and forming a permanent 
and irreducible volume of demand, to banish 
one set of women would leave a gap to be 
quickly filled with others, perhaps hitherto 
innocent. 

But while recognizing the plausibility 
of all that commended municipal and other 
reputable ownerships of these haunts of 
vice to the medieval mind, there can be 
no doubt that if a lesser evil under exist- 
ing conditions, such ownership was still an 
evil and one which tended to produce a 
vested interest against reform.! Again, 
its justifications were such as only to appeal 
to the more educated and subtler mind. 
To the simple and above all to the deficient 
the fact of such ownership in itself must 
inevitably have appeared tantamount to 
approval. 

If space allowed it would be possible to 


* In 1426 the city of Toulouse petitions the King, 
Charles VI, to take a house of prostitutes, called the 
Grand Abbaye, under his protection on the ground that 
the said house was often attacked and insulted, and the city 
mae of its revenues. —Annales de Toulouse in fol. 1687, 
p. ‘ 
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illustrate the foregoing statements amply, 
but nothing would be gained in support 
of the general argument. The medieval 
picture varies only in detail, not in essentials. 

For the thought-changes which brought 
about the modern attitude we must pass 
to the sixteenth century, when municipal 
ownership was finally abolished and the 
civic power definitely ranged on the side of 
moral law. From this century onwards 
the traffic of vice 1s owned and promoted 
by private persons only, against the pre- 
scriptions of the law. | 

During the fifteenth century popular 
alarm had been from time to time aroused 
by the spread of deadly epidemics of vene- 
real disease, the origin of which we discuss 
-elsewhere.1_ The public conscience seems 
to have begun to be troubled and to ques- 
tion whether these outbreaks were not 
evidence of divine anger, at the toleration 
by authority of what was undeniably sin. 
Governments seem by that time to have 

1 Chap. VI, pp. 145-153. 
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accepted a policy of toleration as inevit- 
able. In orthodox Spain, for instance, 
prostitution was legally tolerated and some- 
what elaborately regulated. A traveller 
describes the walled-in quarters in Valencia, 
the beautiful costumes of the inmates and 
the provisions made for their medical in- 
spection.1 Catholic sovereigns still author- 
ized brothels, often, it is to be feared, 
urged to by municipalities for financial 
reasons, but also driven to do so by the- 
same perplexity which led St. Louis of 
France to this step in 1293, when his at- 
tempt to renew the prohibitive laws of 
Charlemagne ? had failed. But there is 
evidence that the masses, not hampered 
by the problem of law-making, began to 
think on simple lines and to endeavour to ~ 
enforce their views. 

An instance of the kind occurred amongst 


* Quoted by Parent-Duchatelet in de la Prostitution de 
la ville de Paris, ouv. cité, II, p- 784, from Guardia’s Prosti- 
tution in Spain. 

* The capitularies of Charlemagne afford the first 
example of penalties imposed on those who house pros- 
titutes. See Parent-Duchatelet, vol. i. p. 509, et seq. 
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the Spanish population of the Canary 
Islands in 1523, during an outbreak of the 
plague. 

There existed at this time,! as a curious 
specimen of the customs of the age, a brothel 
established in Las Palmas (on the site 
where the Church and Convent of St. 
Augustin was afterwards erected) author- 
ized by Royal order given in Alcala de 
Henares by Queen Isabella, May 2, 1503, 
the profits of which, as a tax, were to be 
paid into the municipal coffers. Popular 
terror saw in this impure establishment 
one of the causes of divine anger,? and 
the corporation hastened to suppress it, 
founding on the site a hermitage dedicated 
to “ Santo Cristo de la Vera Cruz,” which 
alterwards became famous for various 
‘miracles. 

In the sixteenth century renewed but 
futile efforts at repression were made by 


1 Historia de la Inquisicion en las Islas Canarias, by 
Augustin Millares, tomo i. p. 85. Page 143 contains a 
copy of the Royal license to the brothel. 

* In 1523 a plague raged in the Island. 
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municipal governments. In London the | 
brothels which formerly paid toll to the 
Bishops of Winchester, and now were owned 
by the Lord Mayor + were closed in 1506, 
soon, alas, to be re-opened in the immediate 
interests of public order, but in 1546, at 
the demand of the citizens, they were 
finally abolished as municipal institutions 
by Henry VIII. 

In 1560 Francis If issued an edict for the 
suppression of brothels throughout France. — 

In 1553 in the town of Bordeaux land- 
lords of houses are made responsible for 
the good conduct of their tenants. It is 
made thew duty to ascertain the character 
of a tenant. Procurers, and owners of 
houses where immoral traffic is conducted, 
are, on a first conviction, to be put into 
an iron cage and ducked in the river; on 
a second, they are to be heavily fined.? 


* There were eighteen wooden houses in a row just 
above London Bridge: the river front being painted 
with a sign, and a stair leading to the water. Only twelve 
of them were reopened after 1506.—Riley. 

* Anciens et nouveaux statuts de la Ville de Bordeaux 
in 4 Millanges imprimeur, 1611, p. 118. 
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This is important as showing the grow- 
ing prevalence of the modern point of view, 
that the best point of attack on the traffic 
is to harry and prosecute the promoters 
who are behind the actual perpetrators. 

State ownership, considered as the only 
means of keeping in check an ineradicable 
plague, could be justified as being the 
lesser of two evils. Private ownership 
raised very acutely the morality of per- 
sonal co-operation in the evil, and moral 
theologians, in their business of determin- 
ing the utmost limits of freedom, decided 
that the landlord of a house of ill-fame 
(not the person who ‘“‘ran” it) might be 
excused if his co-operation was purely 
material, like that of the tradesfolk who 
supplied the inmates with food and 
clothing, and that only in places 
where prostitution was not legally 
banned.* 

No theologian did or could allow any 
one to profit by the actual practice. The 

1 See, e.g., St. Alphonsus, Z'heol. Mor., 13§ 70. | 
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souteneur, or white-slaver, can find no pos- 
sible shadow of excuse for his crime. 

St. Alphonsus, whose doctrine is here 
indicated, stands midway between the 
period which approved municipal owner- 
ship, and that in which the State and the 
city wash their hands of the thing, and 
private ownership and police supervision 
begins. Before passing on to consider the 
thought-changes during the period covered 
by the “ Reformation ” and their bearing on 
our subject, let us glance back at evidences 
of the Church’s activity on behalf of peni- 
tents in the preceding centuries. 

1 The date of the foundation of the order 
of Magdalens or White Sisters is disputed. 
This order was originally founded for, and 
entirely composed of, women who wished 
to reform their lives. As time went on, 
however, others of blameless life were also 
admitted. Thus there was often an ad- 
mixture of fallen and unfallen, which in 
their special circumstances must have been 

* For what follows, see Catholic Encyclopedia, ix. p. 524. 
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an excellent thing, and in some cases, 
entire communities seem to have gathered 
together without any penitents being 
among their number. But even so, the 
rule authorizing their admission must still 
have existed, and would have come into 
foree when invoked. The first house is 
said to have been founded at Metz in 1005. 
Rudolf of Worms is the traditional founder 
of the Magdalens in Germany. LHarly in 
the thirteenth century Popes Gregory IX 
and Innocent IV granted privileges to 
foundations in Naumburg-on-the-Queis, 
1217, and in Speyer, 1226. 

Gregory III prescribed the rule of St. 
Augustine for penitents and this was gener- 
ally adopted. But later on many German 
_ Houses affiliated themselves to the Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican Orders. 

- Houses of Magdalens were also founded 
in France, Italy, Belgium, Spain and Por- 
tugal. A house was opened in Marseilles 
about 1272 by a saintly man named Ber- 
trand, who associated with himself other 
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zealous men. in the work of rescuing women. 
This foundation was constituted a religious 
congregation with the rule of St. Augustine 
by a decree of Nicholas ITI. 

In 1492 Pére Jean Tisserand, a Fran- 
ciscan, by his preaching induced a number 
of women to give up a sinful life for one of 
penance, and formed them into a com- 
munity of “ Filles Penitentes.” Five years 
later the Bishop of Paris drew up statutes 
for their direction and prescribed the rule 
of St. Augustine. 

A Magdalen community was founded 
in Naples in 1324. During the sixteenth 
century foundations were made in Paris, 
Rouen, Seville and Bordeaux. This Mag- 
dalen Order does not appear to have been 
established in England. There may have 
been institutions which, equally with those 
which are known to have existed in Ger- 
many, disappeared during the ‘“‘ Reforma- 
tion.” We have not, however, found any 
record bearing out this supposition. 


CHAPTER IV 


FROM THE SIXTEENTH TO THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURIES 


Tous far the Christian conscience had 
brought society in the fifteenth century. 
Prostitution, though still thought ineradic- 
able, is attacked and harried by the law 
—and Catholic charity is greatly exercised 
in rescuing the fallen. 

We now have to face an added compli- 
cation: The introduction of heretical 
teaching into the whole question of the 
relation of the sexes, in all countries affected 
by the ‘“‘ Reformation.” 

The Reformers, having persuaded them- 
selves that chastity was beyond human 
powers and ignoring the action of Divine 


grace, were sincere, transparently sincere, 
| 71 
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in their desire to remove a yoke which 
they judged insupportable by human 
nature. This involved the destruction of 
an ideal which they considered unattain- 
able. The more human side of their own 
natures responded readily enough to the 
call to a war on virginity, as being a morbid 
ideal, bringing disastrous social reactions. 
Luther conducted this war with ferocity, 
but the doctrine of this new Crusade might 
not have taken the form it did had he been 
a layman, and had there been no broken 
vow to colour his vision. _ 

As early as 1520 in his Babylonische 
Gejangenschaft he denied the sacramental 
character of marriage. Yet he declared 
that the Church had never recognized 
the value of marriage, had not believed 
that God could be perfectly served in it, 
and had forbidden it to the clergy because 
it was soiled, stained and disreputable. 
She had taught that family life was degrad- 
ing and woman a contemptible creature. 
Accordingly, in opposition to this false 
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doctrine, he sets out to preach early mar- 
riage and universal marriage. Hear him: 
“A man cannot dispense with a wife for 
this reason. The natural instinct to beget 
children is as deeply implanted as that of 
eating and drinking.’ + To a cleric who 
fancied he could not refrain from marrying 
he writes, about the time of his own mar- 
riage, ““ Your body demands it and needs 
it; God wills it and insists upon it.” ? 

To an Antonine monk, Wolfganf Reissen- 
busch,? who was wavering, he writes, 
March 27, 1525: that “he was created by 
God for the married state, and was forced 
and impelled by Him thereto.” The re- 
ligious vow was worthless, because it 
required what was impossible, seeing that 
“chastity is as little within our power as 
the working of miracles; whoever wishes 
to remain single, let him put away his 
human name and fashion himself into an 


1 Werke, Weim, ed. 10, 2, p. 156. 

* Werke, Weim, ed. 18, p. 276. 

8 Sermon on “‘ Married Life,’’ Werke, Weim, ed. 18, p. 
270-9. Erl. ed. 53, p. 286 ff. Briefwechsel 5, p. 154. 
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angel or a spirit, for to a man God does 
not give this grace.” 

With gross exaggeration he writes to 
Archbishop Albert of Mayence,? “It is a 
terrible thing for a man to be found with- 
out a wife in the hour of death ; at the very 
least he should have an earnest purpose 
of getting married. For what will he say 
when God asks him: ‘I made you a man 
not to stand alone, but to take a wife; 
where, then, is your wife ?’”’? Such extracts 
could be multiplied indefinitely did space 
permit. | 

But what is the nature of this marriage 
which is not a sacrament and is to be uni- 
versal, and which, according to him, God 
so presses on the clergy. Luther describes 
the “actus matrimonialis” as a mortal — 
sin. In his work De Votis Monastius,? 
composed while he was in the Wartburg, 
he says: “ According to Psalm 1. 7, it is 
a sin differing nothing from adultery and 


1 Letters, ed. De Wette, 2,676. Briefwechsel 5, p. 186. 
* Werke, Weim, ed. 8, p. 654, opp. lat. var. 6, p. 355 ; 
see also Denifle 1-2, p. 263, n. 3. 
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fornication so far as sensual passion and 
hateful lust are concerned; God, how- 
ever, does not impute it to the married, 
though simply because of His compassion, 
since it is impossible for us to avoid it, 
although our duty would really be to do 
without it.” He also says elsewhere 
that there is actual sin in the act though 
it is not imputed by God, Who winks at 
it, as it were: “The conjugal debt is never 
rendered without sin.” 

Here, then, we have him urging the 
adoption of a state which involves sin and 
yet which is insisted on by God. Could 
there be a more utter contradiction ? 
Although stated in its crudest form here, 
there is no doubt that some such concep- 
tion sank deeply into the Protestant mind ? 


1 Thid. 202, p. 304. Erl. ed. 162, p. 541, on married 
life, 1622. 
2 Milton, Paradise Lost, xi. 716— 
“All now was turned to jollity and game, 
To luxury and riot, feast and dance ; 
Marrying or prostituting as befell, 
Rape or adultery, where passing fair 
Allured them,” 
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and is not wholly abandoned to-day. To 
this fact we may attribute the inclination 
to avoid the whole moral question which 
characterized the good people of the fol- 
lowing centuries. An uneasy fear that 
it would not bear looking into and that 
radical investigation would disclose a faith- 
shattering contradiction. 

A low opinion of women is a necessary 
corollary to such views on marriage. “‘ The 
word of God is quite clear, i.e. that women 
were made to be either wives or prosti- 
tutes.” 1 


In a sermon of 1524 he says: 


“St. Peter calls woman ‘ the weaker vessel,’ he 
has given faint praise to women: for woman’s 
body is not strong and her spirit as a rule is weaker 

. woman is half a child; whoever takes a wife 
must look upon himself as the guardian of a child ; 

. she is also a crazy beast. Recognize her 
weakness. If she does not follow the straight 
path, bear with her frailty. “A woman will ever 
remain a woman,” 2 YB 


While insisting on marriage he did much 


* Luther, Werke, Weim, ed. 12, p.94. Trl. ed. 51, .p.6- 
* Werke, Weim, ed. 15, p. 420. 
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to undermine its stability in society by 
declaring that if one or other of the married 
parties was convicted of obstinately refus- 
ing to “render the conjugal due, or to 
remain with the other, then the marriage 
was annulled”; the husband might say 
in that case: “ If you are unwilling, some 1 
other will consent; if the wife refuses, 
then let the maid come.” Luther’s wish 
was that “The authorities should inter- 
fere in the matter from the outset.” .. . 
“The authorities must either coerce the 
woman or put her to death, should they 
not do this the husband must imagine 
that his wife has been carried off by brigands 
and look about him for another.” ? 

The recorded instances of his having, in 
particular cases, upheld bigamy are well 
known. In the earlier days of his crusade 
he strongly advocated early marriages, 
however improvident from a worldly point 


* Sermon on “ Conjugal Life,’’ 1522. 
2 “Marriage matters,’ to the pastors and preachers, 
11530. 
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of view. On this point, however, he soon 
modified his opinions: “It is not good for 
the young people to marry too soon. They 
are ruined in their prime, exhaust their 
streneth and neglect their studies, hence 
in their own interests they ought to learn — 
to wait.” + But continence has already 
been derided and flatly proclaimed an 
impossibility, therefore prostitutes are 
more than ever in demand. | 

Testimony to the decline in public 
morals is borne by Hberlin, Hessus and 
Cordus. Hnritius Cordus, writing from 
Krfurt, complains “‘ No one here has been 
improved one little bit by the Evangel ; 
on the contrary avarice has increased and 
likewise the opportunities for the worst. 
freedom of the flesh.” 

Krasmus writes: “ They (i.e. the apos- 
tate priests and religious) seek two things, 
an income and a wife ; besides the Evangel 
affords them freedom to live as they 


1 Mathesius, Tischreden, p. 219. 
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please.” 1 All this was previous to the 
peasant war, to which Protestant writers 
are fond of attributing the disorders of the 
times. Thus concessions made with a view 
to removing scandals which had arisen 
from failure to attain an ideal, inflicted a 
far worse injury upon human society in 
the destruction of the ideal itself. 

Period following the Reformation.— 
From the end of the sixteenth century 
onwards we shall limit this sketch to Hng- 
land, where thought diverged widely from 
that in countries not affected by the Refor- 
mation, as well as in countries affected by 
it, but not sharing English ideals of liberty. 
Indeed, we are forced to limit the outlook, 
for in a manual of this size it is almost 
impossible to sketch even the main fea- 
tures of so vast a subject as the problem 
presents in this country alone. 

But before leaving the wider view a word 
must be said of France, which is regarded 


1 Letter to W. Pirkheimer, 1528, Opp. Lugduni Bata- 
vorum, 1702, seq. t. 3, p. 1139. 
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to-day as a stronghold of conservatism in 
this matter. France has never relaxed 
her efforts at rescue work on a consider- 
able scale.+ 

The subject of prostitution has been 
investigated in France and the results 
published in monumental works, and greater 
attention has been given to the study of 
the subject than has ever been accorded 
to it in this country. Hospitals for treat- 
ing venereal disease were early established, 


1 The order of Madelonnettes was founded in 1618. 

1618: Home founded by Robert de Montry, a merchant 
of Paris, who took in two penitent prostitutes as a start, 
and found and secured others.—Parent-Duchatelet, vol. 
ii, p. 534 (ib. ii. 1313). 

Page 535. 1655: Ste. Pélagie, founded by Dame de 
Miramion ; started with ten girls; successful, and hence 
extended ; two classes—girls detained compulsorily at 
demand of parents ; voluntary cases. 

Page 536. 1685: A widow named Lacombe opened 
a home with one penitent ; she refused no one, and in two 
years had 120 inmates. This was the origin of Home of 
Good Shepherd of 1698. 

In ten years following three other Homes were estab- 
lished in Paris: 8S. Theodore; 8S. Valérie; S. Sauveur ; 
another, S. Michael, but P. du C. does not know date. 

1720. Religious of Our Lady of Charity undertook 
rescue work, and from this order sprang, in 1829, the Order — 
of the Good Shepherd, so famous for its work for penitents 
in this country, as well as in France. 
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and sanitary inspection was initiated in 
1802. So long as medical science held 
the view, that inspection and segregation 
applied to the woman alone, achieved good 
results, the system of registration and a 
tolerated ‘‘ Bordell”’ followed inevitably, 
and so after the horrible outbreak of licence 
at the Revolution when all the old restric- 
tions and penalties were suspended, we 
find a logical system established, in har- 
mony with contemporary scientific thought. 
The Latin mind turned to the old Roman 
methods of registration, subject to the 
modifications imposed by Christian {feel- 
ing, namely the State imposed no tax 
and names could at any time be removed 
from the register. A special police force 
was instituted which does not “ authorize,” 
but “tolerates” a certain number of 
Bordells. The system is in force to-day, 
though steadily growing in_ public dis- 
favour. 

We refer the reader to Flexner,! in whose 


1 Prostitution in Hurope, 1914, chaps. V., Vi., Vil. 
G 
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book the whole subject of regulation is 
impartially studied and his conclusions 
in favour of the systems adopted in non- 
regulated countries are lucidly stated. 

To return to post-Reformation England. 
We now enter a period when the Catholic 
Faith is practically stamped out of the 
country, which in consequence becomes 
increasingly insular in thought, and— 

(1) Civil government is __ practically 
divorced from Catholic ethics. 

(2) The prevailing philosophy is indi- 
vidualistic. 

(3) The position of woman is lowered 
as a logical outcome of the Reformation. 

(4) A dual standard of morality is vir- 
tually accepted. 

(5) Medical and hygienic knowledge of _ 
venereal disease is undeveloped. 

(6) The interaction of social conditions 
is little understood. 

(7) Prostitution as a trade has passed 
entirely to private ownership and is en- . 
gulfed in the complexity of the huge 
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modern city. Its regulation, when there is 
any, is in the hands of the local authority, 
and the individual is dealt with under the 
common law and the poor law, like any 
other citizen. 

The repressive harshness of the Puritan 
period was followed by the licence of the 
Restoration, and a conflict of ideals in the 
public mind there must have been, but 


these are not reflected in legislation.’ 


1 Pepys Diary. 

Shrove Tuesday, March 24, 1668.— Thence back to 
White Hall, where great talk of the tumult at the other 
end of,the town, about, Moore-fields, among ‘prentices, 
taking the liberty of these holy days to pull down brothels.” 

It was customary for the London apprentices to avail 
themselves of their holidays, especially Shrove Tuesday, 
to search after women of ill-fame, and to confine them 
during the season of Lent. See a Satyre against Separa- 
tists, 1675. 

When a Justice of the Peace told King Charles that he 
had been trying unsuccessfully to suppress the riot he 
said the rioters “ do give out that they are for pulling down 
the brothels, which is one of the great grievances of the 
nation.” The King made a poor, cold, insipid answer, 
“Why, why do they go to them then ?” 

See also Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning 
Pestle (1611). 

‘Farewell, all you good boys in merry London ! 
Ne’er shall we more upon Shrove Tuesday meet, 
And pluck down houses of iniquity.” 

(Act V, Se. iii. p. 470.) 

‘Until quite recent years a clause was inser Ae in appren- 
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Up to the nineteenth century literature 
and art bear ample testimony to the pres- 
ence of the prostitute and the large part she 
plays in the life of the towns. She figured 
far more blatantly in social life than is the 
case to-day. The famous pleasure garden 
was her haunt in summer, the promenades 
of theatres in winter.? 

There seems to have been no serious 
attempt at rescue work through this period, 
and none whatever to deal with the pro- 
blem of disease. It is not until we get to 


tices’ indentures to the effect that if the apprentice com- 
mitted fornication the indenture was cancelled. 

1 In time of Shakespeare the ‘“‘ Paris Garden”? on the 
Bankside (close to the ‘‘ Stews ’’) above the Globe Theatre 
was the great resort of the Londoner. It was also the resort 
of prostitutes, and had a bad repute even when it flour- 
ished most. Dekker reproached Ben Jonson for having 
performed there. It was in existence in 1675. 

Vauxhall was its successor, and was a favourite resort 
from about 1660 to 1859. There were no police and the 
maintenance of order was thrown upon the public. The 
people were allowed to stay there all night. The place 
soon gained an evil repute, and in the end was shut up in 
consequence. 

Besant in his London, p. 288, says of the Pleasure 
Gardens and Dancing Saloons: “ The Magistrates in their 
wisdom have concluded that vice free and unchecked 
out of doors is better for people than vice fettered and 
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the middle of the nineteenth century that 
the public health and the status of the 
prostitute become vital questions. 

France, as we have seen, began in 1802 
to cope with the problem of disease. A 
bitter feeling arose on the Continent at 
English indifference to the subject. She 
held seaports the world over, which were 
looked upon as sources of universal infec- 
tion. So long as medical science upheld 
the efficacy of inspection the grievance 
was logical, and England, in consequence 


restrained by the necessity of behaving decently and 
compelled to hide itself under the semblance of virtue. 
The Pleasure Gardens were shut up one after another for 
that reason.” 

There were numerous other Gardens in 8. London, of 
which Cuper’s Gardens, 1678, suppressed as a nuisance, 
1753, was best known. 

_ Ranelagh Gardens were laid out by the Earl of Ranelagh 
in 1691, sold in 1730 and a few years later were opened 
as public gardens. Demolished about 1805. 

Cremorne Gardens were opened some time after, 1825, 
and were very popular. They had a very evil reputation 
as the stalking ground of prostitutes. They were closed 
in 1875. 

The shutting up of the Pleasure Gardens threw the 
prostitutes into th» promenade of certain theatres in the 
winter, while such places of entertamment as Earl’s Court, 
The White City and numerous night clubs became their 
haunt in summer, 
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of the pressure brought to bear on her, 
passed the Contagious Diseases Acts of 1864, 
which were applicable to specified seaports 
and garrison towns. In the Woman’s 
Movement, however, a force had grown 
up in the country strong enough to oppose 
and ultimately to defeat this policy. Had 
the Act applied to both sexes alike and 
had it been an attempt to fight disease in 
the whole community, there would have 
been no case against it, except on the plea 
of individual liberty, a plea which has not 
debarred the compulsory notification policy 
applied to other infectious maladies. As 
it stood, however, the measure was not 
only futile, but an incitement to sin, in its 
offer to the man of security from disease, 
and immoral in its gross differentiation 
between the sexes. 

The laws, amended in 1866-1869, were 
repealed in 1883." Unfortunately Eng- 


1 For an account of the campaign leading to the Repeal 
of the Acts and of the woman who must be considered as 
the heroine of the campaign, and the founder of the 
“ British Branch of the International Abolitionist Federa- 
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land made no further attempt to deal with 
the problem of disease until a few years 
ago, and in this supineness fell behind those 
other countries which have also adopted a 
non-regulation policy. 

One hindrance to any such attempt 
can be traced to the well meaning but mis- 
taken point of view that any disease which 
is the direct result of sin should be left to 
take its course, being in the nature of a 
divine retribution. This attitude ignores 
both the danger to the innocent, and the 
example of our Lord, Who, while tracing 
disease to its source in sin, not only for- 
gives the sin on repentance but heals the 
disease. The doctor’s duty is to cure his 
patient, though the latter may have caused 
his illness by unlawful self-indulgence, so 
the State should guard the health of the 


tion” and ‘“‘the Ladies’ National Association for the 
Abolition of State Regulation of Vice and for the Promo- 
tion of Social Purity ’” (now amalgamated as the Associa- 
tion for Moral and Social Hygiene)—see Josephine Butler, 
edited by George W. and Lucy Johnson, 2s., and Josephine 
Butler—a Cameo Life Sketch, by Marion Holmes, 2d; 
19, Tothill Street, Westminster, 
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community from whatever dangers threaten 
it. These mistaken views are passing 
away, but they were noted by Flexner, 
writing in 1914, as still a factor in the 
English outlook. 

The Woman’s Movement introduced 
into the problem in this country a new 
element powerful for good. Had its ener- 
gies been based on a complete acceptance 
of Christian ethics, social endeavour would 
have already gone much further upon 
the road of. reform than is actually the 
case. Religious motives undoubtedly urged 
those who first interested themselves in 
fallen women; and with the exception of 
that done by the Jewish Community, the 
entire bulk of rescue and preventive work 
has been inspired by Christianity. At 
the same time active de-Christianizing 
nfluences have been brought to bear upon 
the thought of the country, so that while 
Christianity still inspires rescue work, 
educated thought upon the whole problem, 
in quarters most calculated to influence 
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legislation, is by no means uniformly Chris- 
tian. That much ignorance of facts is 
giving place to careful investigation, and 
much sentimental emotion to calm logic, is 
all to the good; but when we have got so 
far we need a clear knowledge of that human 
nature which is to be subjected to remedial 
measures, some agreement as to its rights 
and its duties and also as to its final des- 
tiny. 

There is, however, one aspect of the 
subject on which Christian and non-Chris- 
tian seem agreed and ready to unite, 
namely the evils of the commercial side 
of vice and the need of suppressing this 
trade. We therefore take this aspect of 
the modern problem first. It is not con- 
troversial in this country and the fact that 
it is not accounts for the great measure of 
success already achieved in the direction 
of its suppression. 


CHAPTER V 
THE PRESENT DAY AND AFTER 


In this country the brothel is giving way 
to its modern equivalents which corre- 
spond more to the independent spirit of 
the age and which also reflect that new 
pagan thought which seeks to remove the 
stigma of sin from immorality and to 
insinuate its practice into normal life. 
The brothel, however, is still firmly estab- 
lished in many parts of the world, and 
England is a sorting house for the traffic, 
which secures for it a steady supply of 
inmates, and which is known in this country 
as the White Slave Traffic, and internation- 
ally as “ La Traite des Blanches.” 


The Brothel*+ is an establishment in 


1 The term Bordell as distinguished from Brothel is 
applied to licensed houses in countries where there is 
State Regulation, 
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which a traffic in immorality is systemati- 
cally conducted for profit by those who 
own it. Whether it is a house with a high 
tariff which caters for wealthy clients, 
elegantly appointed, and run with a sem- 
blance of decorum, or a squalid one cater- 
ing for the poor, of which the inmates are 
coarse and dirty, with a tariff of not more 
than a shilling or sixpence, and with clients 
who await their turn in long queues, they 
are in essentials one and the same estab- 
lishment. They are both commercial 
undertakings, both must advertise, and 
use every device for stimulating demand, 
both must secure their inmates by a system 
of procuration more or less fraudulent or 
deliberately corruptive. All are illegal in 
this country, and must employ cunning 
and attempt indirect bribery in order 
to exist. On the one hand the richer 
establishment, which has to meet greater 
competition, aims at success by offermg 
constant variety, which involves a con- 
tinual recruitment of inmates. On the 
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other hand the poorer one aims at satisfy- 
ing the maximum of customers with the 
smallest ‘possible staff, which involves more 
rapid physical ruin on the inmates. 

Hach house is managed by a “ Madame ”’ 
(the term may vary, but this is the more 
common title). The house may belong 
to a syndicate drawing dividends, or to an 
individual living at a distance and with 
no apparent connexion with it; or it may 
belong to a man and a woman living on 
the premises, often legally married, or to 
a woman alone, supported by hired male 
help. But the presence of a woman is 
indispensable. Almost invariably the 
‘“‘ madame ” is an ex-prostitute of the more 
intelligent type. She needs to have a 
certain amount of tact to ensure the smooth 
running of the establishment, to settle 
quarrels and keep the girls contented. In 
one way her task is made easy because 
she deals with a type almost totally lack- 
ing in initiative or the power of self-help, 
those who possess these qualities preferring 
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to trade independently. So long as they 
are well fed and not unkindly treated, the 
fact that they are mercilessly fleeced by 
Madame and that their share in the profits 
is entirely recovered by her in fines and in 
over-charges for goods supplied (and she 
supplies all finery, cosmetics, etc.) does 
not trouble them. Often they are made 
to believe themselves heavily in her debt 
and so think it impossible to leave the 
house. But one type of girl undoubtedly 
prefers this indirect slavery inside a brothel, 
with its assured food and shelter, to the 
uncertainty, risks of starvation and bru- 
tality from customers outside. 

1. The “ bully ” is the English colloquial 
for the ‘‘ pimp ”’—the man who lives on the 
earnings of a prostitute, the “ souteneur ”’ 
in France, the ‘ zuhilter” in Germany. 
Fifty to seventy per cent. of prostitutes 
are said to support such men, who are 
rightly regarded by the police and society 
generally as criminals. The prostitute 
gains nothing, as he can offer her no real 
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protection. The tie on her side is senti- 
mental and human. He belongs to her 
and forms the one stable relationship in 
a life of casual connexions, and thus it 
would appear fills an inextinguishable 
human need. She is usually loyal to him, 
however callous and brutal his treatment 
of her. 

Before passing to the modern equivalents 
which have sprung up side by side with 
the brothel we must follow the older order 
into its logical consequences: the White 
Slave Traffic. 

The Bordell or tolerated Brothel can be 
kept as a paying concern only by keeping 
up an efficient supply of inmates at a mini- 
mum of cost to the proprietors or share- 
holders. It is increasingly difficult to 
maintain such establishments at their full 
strength as the attractions and greater 
profits of more independent trading grow 
in favour. Moreover, although “ toler- 
ated,’ even the bordell exists at the good 
pleasure of the citizens, who when scandals 
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and disturbances arise in its connexion, 
can set in motion machinery for its sup- 
pression. This makes it desirable that the 
inmates should be without outside con- 
nexions in a town, or possess a knowledge 
of the local laws, or even language. Hence 
erew up that nefarious traffic in human 
beings known as the White Slave Traffic. 
By ingenious systems of decoy and. false 
advertisement, even drugging and kidnap- 
ping, and seduction by the agents of the 
syndicates running the business, numbers 
of innocent girls and women were placed 
in Bordells an immense distance from their 
homes and their friends. It is those who 
are already comparatively friendless and 
the simple-minded who the more fre- 
quently seek their fortunes by answering 
advertisements, and who are grateful for 
profiers of help from strangers; thus a 
helpless and hapless type of victim is 
secured. 

London was largely used as a sorting 
house for this trade, which was detected and 
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exposed in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, by the labours of the National Vigil- 
ance Association. It was obvious that in 
order to succeed, any combat for its sup- 
pression must be as internationally organ- 
ized as was the traffic itself, and a way 
must be found of uniting the adherents 
of different creeds, and the supporters of 
both regulationist and non-regulationist 
policies, in one common purpose. In 1898 
Mr. Coote (Secretary of the National Vigil- 
ance Association) was inspired to set about 
this heroic task. There is no more thrill- 
ing story of supernatural strength achiev- 
ing the humanly impossible than is the 
story of his work which can be read in 4 
Vision and tts Fulfilment.1 Of the begin- 
ning of his task he writes :— | 


‘“‘T knew no language but my own, and I had 
no credentials from the English Government or 
from private individuals. At that time I did not 
know six people in the whole of Kurope. I had 
no money with which to pay the cost of the first 


1 A Vision and its Fulfilment, p. 144. The National 
Vigilance Association, 76 Victoria Street, S.W. 
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railway journey. The actual amount of money, 
the exact sum came. By the date of the Paris 
Official Conference (July, 1902) I had been to 
every country in Europe, had been warmly wel- 
comed; the need of the work had been admitted, 
and influential National Committees had been 
formed. 

“ Notwithstanding the fact that I had unsuccess- 
fully applied to three Huropean Governments, 
including England, yet a thoroughly representative 
official Conference was at last convened by the 
French Government as the result of a simple letter. 

x x x 2 * 

A second official International Congress has 
since been held. It was called by the French 
Government. The Conference commenced on 
April 18, 1910, and closed May 4. The original 
International Agreement was revised, added 
ito and strengthened.” 


The text of this agreement, which con- 
stitutes a veritable charter of woman’s 
moral freedom, forms No. III of the Appen- 
dix. 

In speaking of this traffic we have used 
the past tense. 


“It is not too much to assert that, with 
the official and philanthropic machinery working so 
afficiently, this traffic has not only been crippled 
out well-nigh destroyed.’’* 


1 Tbid., p. 147. 


H 
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The Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1912 authorized the arrest of suspected 
persons without warrant, and flogging on 
conviction. Within a few months of the 
passing of this Act over 2,000 soudeneurs 
had left this country. 


MopERN HQUIVALENTS OF THE BROTHEL. 
These are numerous and respond to: 
(1) The need to run continually ahead 

of existing legislation, and to evade the 

vigilance of philanthropic societies. — 

(2) The need of bringing the conditions 
of the trade more into line both with 
modern conceptions of woman’s liberty 
and with the luxury and demand of the 
age for superficial decency. 

Thus we have rendezvous parlours,} 
rendezvous shops, the assignation hotel, 


1 Here address-books of the “staff” are kept, and 
customers are interviewed. Members of the “staff” 
are summoned by telephone and interviewed on the 
premises, but when the bargain is arranged the two con- 
tractors go elsewhere for its fulfilment. 

“On Feb. 1, 1916, owing to the efforts of the N.V.A., 
a law came into force in this country designed against the 
assignation shop. 
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the flat, the dancing saloon, the night 
club, the “‘massage parlour,” the so-called 
“nursing home,” etc., all with methods 
of advertisement which vary very 
iittle. 

These are highly ingenious and have 
constantly to be adapted to the phases 
of fashion in our complex society. If 
the majority of prostitutes are dull, the 
men and women who conduct the trade 
itself are the reverse. With wits quickened 
by avarice and fear of detection, they are 
crafty and astute in the extreme. Public 
advertisements, veiled in such a way as 
mot to convey their real import to the casual 
reader, find their way into almost every 
class of paper. Cabmen,  taxi-drivers, 
waiters of hotels and restaurants, touts 
who hang about railway stations or street 
corners or in the neighbourhood of enter- 
sainments, are suborned to recommend 
particular houses to likely customers. Once 
1 clientele is secured, its members are the 
jecipients through the post of cards, equally 
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innocent looking, intimating, for example, 
that Madame So-and-so has secured for 
her customer’s inspection an entirely new 
selection of spring goods, and so on. Even 
sandwichmen have been eee to adver- 
tise certain ‘‘ massage parlours.” 

But the demand left to itself would be 
insufficient for the making of large profits. 
It must also be further stimulated. There 
is the closest alliance between prostitution 
and drink. Souteneurs are frank on this 
point, and declare that without the stimu- 
lus of alcohol, with the exaltation and 
adventurous sense which it induces, etc., 
there would be an immense falling off in 
demand; without drink inside the estab- 
lishment itself business would languish. 
Moreover, all the elements introduced into’ 
theatre, music hall and cinema, etc., which 
come as near to the lascivious as censor- 
ship permits, prepare a fertile soil for the 
suggestion conveyed by the tout or the 
advertisement. | 

Herein we touch a vicious circle. The — 
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managers of public entertainments are too 
often unable to make profits by catering 
for a clean-minded public, who have lost 
the theatre habit, it may be on account 
of the questionable or merely foolish nature 
of performances. In any case it is the 
young who are the main patrons of the 
cheaper class of shows. The managers, 
therefore, too often succumb to the tempta- 
tion of sailing as near the licentious as 
the censorship permits, and by offering 
entertainments which appeal to emotions 
which are common to all and easily 
aroused, they attract the world of easy 
morals, and the pleasure-loving generally. 
These shows form an agreeable prelude 
to self-indulgence, and thus the profits 
not of the entertainment manager alone 
but of the brothel keeper and the indepen- 
dent trader are alike increased. In a 
popularly governed community there is 
always the difficulty of keeping the public 
bodies responsible for licence granting, 
liquor trade, etc., free from members whose 
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interests are bound up in profits derived 
from them.? 


SUPPLY. 

Leaving aside that portion of the supply 
which is secured by fraud, we have to con- 
sider from what sources the remainder is 
obtained, and why it is that in spite of all 
the improved conditions in women’s posi- 
tion, the supply is so copious and, it must 
unfortunately be stated, so willing, to 
engage in the trade in its modern setting. 
We will divide the subject into two sec- 
tions :— . 

I (1) The victims of environment and 


1 Twenty-five years ago the chairman of the Watch 
Committee in Liverpool was the attorney for large liquor 
interests in the town, while another prominent member was 
the physician for most of the prostitutes. Needless to 
say, the activities of the police in respect to liquor and 
prostitution were negligible. 

Report of J. 8S. Dugdale, Q.C., a Commissioner appointed 
by the Home Office to investigate complaints as to the 
relation of the Watch Committee to certain beer houses 
and brothels. The Report is on file at the Home Office. 

Similar conditions were discovered in Wigan, Notting- 
ham, Portsmouth, Hull, Reading, Lincoln, Leeds, Devon- 
port, etc. Huropean Police Systems, Fosdick: George 
Allen & Unwin, p. 66. 
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of social conditions which still call for and 
are capable of improvement, and defectives. 

II (2) The willing recruits of normal intel- 
lect, who are without a Christian moral 
sense, and are the outcome of certain ethical 
and social influences which have induced 
their mentality. 

Group I A. Ruined Children.—Into 
the ' first class we must place that very 
doleful section who have been morally 
perverted in childhood, almost in infancy 
sometimes, by indecent assault from stran- 
gers or their own guardians and relatives, 
or who have contracted vicious habits 
with their playmates. These have no 
purity to lose, they have never possessed 
it and have no mental conception of it. 
For the most part they live in environ- 
ments where such terrible over-crowding 
pertains that the rudiments of decency 
are practically unknown, and in which it 
is not possible to screen the eyes or protect 
the minds of childhood from adult vice in 
all its nakedness. A great deal of atten- 
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tion has been called to this subject lately. 
For many years the National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children has 
exposed cases of moral injury to children 
to a public which has optimistically re- 
garded them as very exceptional.* Various 
Penitentiary Agencies have investigated the 
subject, the Poor Law Commission has 
thrown light upon it, and Hlementary 
School Committees have concerned them- 
selves in the matter—with the result that 
a few Rescue Homes have been opened to 
receive these child victims and submit 
them to special influences calculated to 
repair their injuries and to build up a 


1 It may be some comfort to reflect that what is new 
is the light shed on these conditions rather than the con- 
ditions themselves. In all probability they have im- 
proved in some ways. Thus in A History of the Police 
in London, Capt. W. A. Melville Lee, cap. x. p. 197, we 
read, relating to the early years of the nineteenth century: 
“Night by night, undisturbed by watchmen or other 
peace officers, hundreds of urchins of both sexes huddled 
together for shelter and company under fruit stalls and 
barrows of Covent Garden Market. Children neglected 
by their parents and uncared for by the State, got their 
only schooling in the gutter, where they educated them- 
selves and each other in all the tricks of vice and dis- 
honesty.” 
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Christian moral life. For the provisions 
of the Children’s Act of 1908, see Ap- 
pendix. 

Remedies.—Foremost we must place 
improved housing conditions, a reform 
for which there is crying need, but which 
has still to overcome powerful vested 
interests. Until over-crowding is remedied 
the moral uplift of religious teaching and 
of better education cannot begin to operate 
upon those who are suffering morally from 
its effects. Every agency for improving 
the home, instilling the responsibilities of 
parenthood, and spreading knowledge of 
moral and physical hygiene, is directly 
combatting this evil. Every agency, in 
short, which transforms human beings 
from a state of semi-savagery to one of 
Christian civilization. . But we must call 
attention to the need of more knowledge 
on the subject of sexual perversion and 
incipient insanity, for undoubtedly many 
adults are at large whose freedom is a men- 
ace to child life and whose detention and 
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treatment is called for in the interests of 
public safety. 

Group IB. Mental Deficients.—These 
hapless creatures are almost invari- 
ably victims of seduction in the poorer 
classes which cannot provide for their 
constant supervision. Easy victims, . and 
often willing ones, since their mental facul- 
ties are too weak to exercise normal con- 
trol over the animal life of the body, which 
consequently provides the impulse to 
action. Strictly speaking, these poor 
creatures, when wholly deficient, cannot 
be termed prostitutes, although they may 
be constantly victimised, because no com- 
mercial transaction takes place.* 

But there are many partial deficients, 
unable to protect their own moral or ma- 
terial interests, who are farmed by the 
brothel keeper or the pimp. Opinion, en- 
lightened by more knowledge of facts, no 
longer sees in the careful segregation and 


For the penalties inflicted upon those who take advan- 
tage of their defenceless state, see Appendix J, 5. 
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supervision of mental deficients an in- 
fringement of human liberty, since their 
state has already rendered them incapable 
of possessing any moral liberty when 
unprotected. Anxiety now centres round 
the debateable point as to where the line 
is to be drawn, and what is the exact 
amount of deficiency which calls for pro- 
tection, and above all who is to decide 
whether the home can or cannot afford 
adequate protection. Is action to fore- 
stall disaster or merely to be subsequent 
to it? Opinions on this pomt are in 
process of formation and have reached 
different stages in different countries. 
Group I C. Girl Mothers.—-We now 
come to a class which, in the past, supplied 
a steady stream of recruits to the trade 
and which still supplies an appreciable 
number. We shall consider as members 
of this section girls who are clearly above 
the line of mental deficiency, but to whom 
for the most part nature has not been 
particularly lavish in gifts either of the 
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person or the mind.” They have no 
chance of the prizes of life or of attracting 
admiration. They are consequently more 
grateful than the less gifted for proffers of 
affection, they are painfully anxious to 
please those who show them any atten- 
tion, they are credulous and pliant. When 
such types of character, in domestic ser- 
vice, for instance, are removed from home 
supervision or have no home, and find 
themselves in strange places where either 
they must be friendless or pick up new 
friends in a casual way, they afford the 
right material for selfish and irresponsible 
men, usually of their own class, to victim- 
ize. Uninitiated in the practices of vice, 
motherhood usually ensues, and for per- 
haps the larger number the maternity ward 
of the workhouse awaits them. At this 
crisis lies a parting of the ways, between 
a return to honest work or, at the sugges- 

1 No parochial or rescue worker can fail to have noted 


how comparatively seldom the girl mother is conspicuous 
for the possession of personal beauty or attraction. 
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tion of the procuress or the bad companion, 
offering for sale what had been conceded 
from affection. Happily modern rescue 
workers are now fully alive to the import- 
ance of this critical moment, and it is 
probable that the great majority of these 
cases receive the proffer of a helping hand. 
The judgment of public opinion has grown 
more discriminating between degrees of 
culpability and depravity; and neither 
the return of these girls to their former 
work nor their subsequent marriage pre- 
sents the difficulty which it did in more 
ignorant and more puritan days. 

This type of girl, if she takes up the com- 
petitive life of the prostitute, is predes- 
tined to be relegated to its most sordid 
and wretched phases. If, on the other 
hand, she is rescued and receives kindness 
and care she usually responds to it. 

Group I D. Temperamental Sub- 
jects.—So far we have dealt with classes 
whose lot is capable of amelioration, either 
by legislation or by an extension of phil- 
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anthropic endeavour.' Before passing to 
Group IJ a word must be said about a 
numerically small class, and one which 
is to be found in all societies, which though 
not defective is abnormal. It is com- 
posed of women who are swayed and con- 
trolled by over-mastering passions to an 
extent which renders them temporarily 
irresponsible, who are capable of violent but 
transient attachments, but incapable of 
the self-restraint and self-sacrifice required 
in the marriage tie. Such women are 
law-breakers by nature and the cause of 
much misery and suffering. They usually 
.ecome prostitutes of a type which as 
‘mistress’ frequently changes her part- 
ner. Though abnormally emotional they 
are very frequently excellent business 
women and secure good bargains and an 
assured comfort in later life. Of such are 
many of the courtesans who have left their 
names on the pages of history. 

Before passing to consider Group II, 


1 For legislation on the subject, etc., see Appendix. 
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which comprises the modern type, we 
must first disabuse our minds of the illusion 
that hunger and starvation are the deter- 
mining causes in the making of a prosti- 
tute. First-hand investigators have always 
denied this, but platform speakers have 
found it too useful a theory to abandon, 
when working for various political ends. 
The utmost that can be said is that hunger, 
when coupled with want of skill in any 
wage-earning direction, often keeps a 
woman in the trade, when once she has 
engaged in it, even if it has become dis- 
tasteful to her, and that occasional and 
seasonal trades constitute a temptation 
to engage in intermittent prostitution to 
a weak character, when placed in an environ- 
ment favourable to its practice. Yet we 
know that side by side with these who 
succumb are to be found those who lead 
lives of astonishing purity, in environments 
which in every material point are forcing- 
houses of vice. Souls which are immune 
from corruption because they are alive, 
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and by supernatural food are kept healthy 
enough to throw off infection. And 
there are also souls to be found in circum- 
stances entirely favourable to purity, so 
far as material life is concerned, which 
stow corrupt because they are deprived 
of any such infused strength. We have 
always felt that the reports of investiga- 
tors, unless they deal with soul history 
and psychological environment, are practi- 
cally useless. Studies pursued on this 
method would surely pronounce spiritual 
starvation to be a very direct cause. 
Group II. Normal Mentality.—With 
this class we come to what constitutes 
the modern phase of the problem. We 
shall find some features that are new. 
We have just been dealing with types 
below the average in qualities which make 
for worldly success or even for adequate 
self-protection, and who in consequence 
when once they have taken the downward 
step usually become whole-time prostitutes. 
They are not, except in extreme cases, 
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incapable of receiving moral ideals, but for 
moral stability they depend largely upon 
environment and the tonic properties of a 
wholesome public opinion. Theirs is not 
the character which makes the conscious 
rebel. 

The modern type has an ethical code 
by which it lives more or less consciously, 
but it is one which has little or nothing 
in common with Christianity. And this 
code is directly responsible for the pres- 
ence in the ranks of prostitution of a class 
of girl not hitherto found there. The 
greater number of these remain in the 
category of the concealed, the partial, and 
the independent prostitute. As such they 
hold positions in the varying grades of 
industrial life, particularly in those in 
which a pleasing appearance and refined 
manners are preferred. They are at least 
of average intelligence, they are of average 
temperament, and they are oftenest to 
be found in circumstances in which food 


and shelter are assured, and they are in 
i 
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receipt of pay which is adequate for pre- 
sent necessities. They are wide awake 
and not easily led in directions which are 
to their own disadvantage, and yet they 
are ready to sell themselves merely to 
increase their purchasing power in somé 
strongly desired direction. The trans- 
action may not be in cash but in kind, a 
‘good time,” a week-end, clothes, jewels, 
etc. They are not haunted by remorse 
or troubled with a sense of shame provided 
the arrangement has been more or less 
concealed and conducted on lines which 
fall in with their ideas of self-respect. They 
have, in fact, adopted for themselves the 
code of the merely natural man. 

Rescue workers tell us that they are 
dealing with a new type: attractive, afiec- 
tionate, often artistically-gifted and entirely 
non-moral—or more accurately without 
Christian morals.! Are there the smallest 


1 Downward Paths. An Enquiry into the causes which 
contribute to the making of a Prostitute, p.57. G. Bell & Son, 
Ltd. 2s. 6d. net. 
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erounds for surprise that this type should 
be on the increase ? 

We have seen that sexual purity is a 
supernatural virtue, and that it depends 
for its existence upon a control of the body 
which is spiritual in origin. It must be 
both conceived in the mind and desired 
by the will. 

Now what are the facts? What are 
the thoughts which have been offered to 
the mind, what inducements have been 
presented as motives to the will, more 
particularly for the past thirty years, to 
masses of young people who either have 
been taught no dogmatic Christianity or 
have been taught in the name of Christi- 
anity a sectarian travesty of the Christian 
attitude towards the sex relationship. An 
attitude which offers no defence against 
a really logical attack based upon plausible 
premisses. 

Practically the whole literary output of 
this period which has attained to a general 
circulation, both in fiction and the drama, 
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has been inspired by philosophies, the 
avowed aim of which is to destroy Chris- 
tianity, under pretext of establishing a 
substitute which shall take mankind 
further and lift it higher. First favourite 
among the tasks which writers have set 
themselves has been the readjustment of 
the sex relationship. Their schemes have 
been advocated with passionate earnest- 
ness and literary skill. This propaganda 
has been decked out in the dress of a thril- 
ling novel or an attractive play. No 
matter that there is no agreement between 
the authors as to the nature and destiny of 
man, or in what his essential happiness 
consists. No matter that much of this 
output merely represents the wild oats of 
still unformed minds. The young cannot 
discriminate and have no experience of— 
the realities of life against which to test 
them. New books represent progress to 
them by reason of their newness and of 
their having attained to the front rank of 
fiction, and each generation is eager to 


* 
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out-distance the ideals of its predecessor. 
Foremost amongst writers whose influence 
is destructive to the Christian moral code 
must be placed G. Bernard Shaw and H. G. 
Wells. They stand above a crowd of 
others by reason of literary ability, but 
they share with this crowd the distinction 
of attacking a creed about which they are 
very imperfectly informed. An interest- 
ing analysis of the fluid philosophies which 
constitute their messages to humanity and 
the derivations of these philosophies is to 
be found in Conduct and the Supernatural. 
The true morality of the subject is con- 
tained in Catholic books of instruction. 

~ Free education and free libraries have 
put books within the reach of all. When 
the entrance fee to a theatre gallery is pro- 
hibitive the cheaper cinema provides a 
version of the drama. Thus the literary 
public is now the entire population of the 
country. Not only have fiction and drama 
been converted into a vehicle for de-Chris- 

1L. 8. Thonton (Longmans & Co.). 
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tianizing thought, but active pamphleteering 
propaganda with the same intent have 
been developed’ through the agency of 
various societies, entirely unchecked. 

Here are some of the doctrines of the 
new gospels :— 

1. An extreme individualism is preached 
—or it may be an altruism arrived at by 
the unfettered development of the indi- 
vidual. 

2. In dealing with sex problems the 
pleasure and comfort of the individual 
are given the first consideration. 

3. The duty of self-realization is preached, 
but one which consists in embracing all 
possible experiences. This duty is made 
the excuse for every kind of egoism natural 
to human nature. 

4. The erotic passion is exalted into a 
source of spiritual illumination, and sexual 
passion is placed in the seat of authority 
over life. 

Such are some of the seductive ideals of 
the new morality. How are they to be 
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realized by the proletariat, and more par- 
ticularly by its women? The lives of 
multitudes of these are spent in a routine 
of mechanical toil which, if it is not strongly 
offset by experiences which call other 
faculties into play, is dehumanizing. In 
brief, unless there are channels for emo- 
tional and spiritual incoming and outgoing, 
life is neither human nor tolerable. The 
neglected faculties break bounds and go 
foraging for food. Human beings in this © 
condition have latterly been surrounded 
by an unprecedented display of wealth and 
of lives lived for exciting sensations and 
passing enjoyment. They have been 
taught that this is an end at which all 
should aim, for which all should strongly 
will. Pretty clothes im their cheapest 
form are now in the reach of nearly all, 
cheap recreations have multiplied, and 
appetites are awakened which clamour 
to be further satisfied. Life is short, the 
chances of satisfying their desires by climb- 
ing the slow steps of industry are remote 
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and will certainly not be reached in youth. 
Women are coming into their own, they 
are told, the new gospels have shown them 
the full complement of the inheritance 
to be claimed. These same philosophies 
of life have, of course, also shaped the 
mentality of the young man who has in 
all ages been ready enough to secure for 
himself a place in the sun of his desire. 
- But some very unpleasant features in the 
proceeding have now been removed. In 
seeking a companion in pleasure he is now 
helping her to realize her true self. All 
the old terminology may be cast aside 
with the old prickings of conscience, the 
secret doubts as to whether he were not, 
after all, a coward and a cad. He knows 
now that he is a thinker who has the 
courage of his opinions. 

Mr. Stanley Houghton, in his play Hindle 
Wakes, has given a true picture of this 
new mentality in the vigorous pagan fac- 
tory girl and the foolish self-indulgent son 


1 Cf, Ecclesiass xi. 9; Wisdom ii. 8. 
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of wealthy parents, with whom she 1s 
“spree” but whom she 
despises too much to marry. 

The performance of this play was for- 


ready to have a 


bidden on the grounds of its immoral influ- 
ence by the authorities of a University 
permeated by the philosophies which have 
created the mentalities it depicts. At the 
time when this occurred a volume of poems 
by students in residence at this University 
was issuing from the Press with a profes- 
sorial preface, many of which gave expres- 
sion to pure paganism in sex relationship. 
This affords an illustration of the absence 
of a consistent grasp of principle by a 
secular body. 

Therefore we have to admit that with 
regard to the problem of prostitution the 
situation is greatly changed since the day 
when failure to deal with it was practical 
in origin rather than theoretic. 

Just as society is on the verge of deal- 
ing with the material aspects of the ques- 
tion in a more enlightened spirit, we have 
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to face the fact that be these measures 
never so efficacious they will only divert 
and not diminish the volume of the traffic 
unless the country restores its intellectual 
allegiance to the whole system of Christian 
ethics. 

As a result of legislation, based on justice, 
certain sordid and fraudulent aspects of 
the traffic may tend to disappear. Women 
may exchange the role of exploited victim 
for that of a very wide-awake partner in a 
transaction. She may even outlive social 
ostracism. But legislation is powerless to 
combat vice itself, and unless thought is 
Christianized, impurity will inevitably 
spread and gradually destroy the social 
barriers to its practice which at present 
survive. It will spread by secret permea- 
tion, until, reversing the situation which 
existed during the early centuries of Chris- 
tianity, it can safely show itself in public, 
as a virtue and not a vice. Light-hearted 
immorality is the response of the unmarried 
to de-Christianizing propaganda ; limited 
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families and the cry for easy divorce is the 
response of the married, and these latter 
are every bit as untroubled by any sense 
of sin. We think this is no exaggerated 
description of the trend of things on the 
eve of war in 1914. 

Rescue Work.—We wish to emphasize 
the fact that no influence has power to 
produce a Christian virtue but Christianity 
itself; that natural appetites are alone 
ruled and curbed by spiritual controls, 
and that therefore all spread of dogmatic 
religious teaching is direct restorative 
work; and that dogmatic teaching which 
is based upon Divine revelation alone pro- 
vides adequate guidance for a fully devel- 
oped and healthy human life. 

Speaking generally, rescue work is 
directed to the reclamation of the indi- 
vidual woman, whilst all remedial efforts 
which apply to whole classes and to 
both sexes come under the head of pre- 
ventive work. There is, it is true, a phase 
of rescue work occupied with girls who are | 
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in imminent danger of corruption, which 
is usually called “preventive,” but for 
the purpose of clearness we shall adopt 
the distinction as stated above. 

Rescue work is as old as Christianity 
itself, and the lines on which it has been 
and is conducted offer little variety. Its 
aim is to save individuals from a life of 
sin. To effect this purpose in the case of 
women who have been living entirely on 
the earnings from immorality or in the 
case of those whose occupation offers 
direct incitement to partial prostitution 
or to immoral connexions, the following 
provisions are necessary :— 

1. Complete removal from previous sur- 
roundings. 

2. The provision of lodging and main- 
tenance while the subject is being fitted 
to re-enter social life in some new capacity. 

3. The creation of a healthy and mor- 
ally restorative social atmosphere around 
her. 

4. Religious teaching, training in habits 
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of self-restraint, and usually, instruction 
in some industrial occupation. The fur- 
nishing of these conditions involves the 
following :— 

(a) Expenditure of large sums of money. 

(b) The provision of suitable buildings. 

(c) The entire and continuous bestowal 
of their time by a number of devoted 
women. 

These conditions are provided by all 
rescue works—Catholic and Protestant 
alike. They differ only in the religious 
teaching given and consequently in moral 
atmosphere. Ideas as to details of method 
have expanded in recent years. A greater 
variety of occupation is now thought suit- 
able for the mmates of Rescue Homes. 
More attention is given to psychology, 
more discrimination is exercised in separa- 
ting various classes of offenders, more pro- 
vision is made for healthy recreation. 
This is only to say that methods have 
kept pace with modern science, but the 
general lines of the work are conditioned 
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by the needs just mentioned and do not 
vary. 

There is, however, one purely modern 
phase of rescue work and one which we 
commend to the special attention of Catho- 
lic readers, since so far as we know it has 
hitherto not formed a part of Catholic 
social effort. We refer to the part played 
by the educated lay-woman rescue worker, 
who carries her mission of mercy right into 
the haunts of vice—she goes in and out of 
the places frequented by prostitutes, makes 
friends with them and gradually gains 
the affections of now one, now another, 
and by personal influence succeeds in with- 
drawing her from the life she is leading. 

Our Catholic Rescue Homes usually 
contain those girls who have come into 
touch with the ordinary parish worker, 
with the prison hospital or workhouse 
visitor, etc., or whose case is known to a 
parish priest. Those in short who by 
reason of misfortune or illness are willing 
to be rescued. But behind these is a 
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shadowy band of girls temporarily quite 
out of touch with such influences, who are 
successful in a life of immorality and quite 
disposed to continue in it. This band of 
young prostitutes, more or less successful, 
both “ professional’? and clandestine, is 
always present in the social life of cities, 
always shadowy to general society. Among 
them are a certain proportion of Catholics, 
and yet so far as we know this modern 
type of rescue worker, the recipient of 
an especial vocation to go into the high- 
ways and byeways in search of the lost has 
sprung up chiefly outside the Catholic 
body. This can only be the result of our 
ignorance of the actual needs. 

Is the Man a Subject for “‘ Rescue ” ? 
—A question naturally arises. Why is 
rescue work directed only to women? Is 
it not a one-sided affair so long as this is 
the case? A little reflection will show 
how the cases of men and women differ- 
entiate when it is a question of raising the 
moral level of life. 
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With the exception of the small class 
of “souteneurs,” “ procurers,” etc., men 
do not live by immorality, on the con- 
trary they spend upon it. And, moreover, 
their practice of immorality is usually 
carried on quite apart from their wage- 
earning occupation. It constitutes a 
luxury which is indulged in more or less 
secretly. 

When, then, a man repents of his ways 
and is determined to begin a Christian life 
it is not necessary that he should consent 
to be removed from his occupation, but 
only that he should refrain from going 
to seek outside his occupation occasions 
of temptation. His immoralities having 
been an adjunct to normal life his mind and 
body have not usually been subjected to 
such disastrous specialization as has that — 
of the woman. There are cases certainly 
where men are at large in society who are 
a menace to its safety. Men whose degra- 
dation is so complete that they are verit- 
able plague spots and sources of acute 
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moral infection. It is hoped that more 
study will in future be given to the patho- 
logy of such male degenerates and that 
effectual steps will be taken to safeguard 
the public from them. 

Preventive Work.—lt is to preventive 
work that we must turn to remedies which 
will lessen the volume of prostitution. The 
majority of preventive measures affect 
both sexes equally, but there is at any rate 
one social reform to be effected which 
exclusively concerns the woman in con- 
nexion with this subject. 

We will first touch on those which affect 
both sexes equally. 

1. Religious training of the young and 
the development of a supernatural concep- 
tion of life and spiritual controls of conduct. 

2. Hixplicit instruction of adults in the 
physical dangers which attend immorality. 

3. Careful supervision of the varying 
degrees of the feeble-minded. 

4. Inculcation of temperance. 

5. Improvement in housing conditions. 

K 
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It is impossible to exaggerate the import- 
ance of this. 

6. Legislation, which fastens the mone-— 
tary cost of sin upon those responsible for 
it, which in short penalizes sin in the 
economic sphere. 

7. Material conditions of life which allow 
scope. for the exercise of spiritual and 
mental faculties and of legitimate human 
affections, and consequently the arousing 
of a greater sense of parental responsibility. 

Directly affecting women. 

8. A sufficient wage for labour to allow 
of self-support and reasonable recreation.! 

9. The provision of decent lodgings for 
single women. 

10. The multiplication of social works 
which provide wholesome intercourse and 
recreation for girls living away from home. 

And finally once and for all a smashing 


1 Honest labour can never provide the luxuries (jewels, 
clothes, elegant establishments, amusements) which are 
showered by some men upon the partner in a liaison. An 
appetite for such sensuous gratification can only be com- 
bated by spiritual means. 
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blow must be dealt to the attitude of com- 
placency towards what has been pic- 
turesquely termed the “‘ wild oats ” phase of 
a young man’s life. Such complacency 
amongst more or less Christian peoples 
could only have grown up at a time when 
the conclusions of science and the precepts 
of religion were apparently at variance. 
The facts bearing on the disastrous har- 
vesting of these same oats are now so 
generally known that for the first time 
the entire body of those most nearly 
concerned in home-making and who by 
reason of their uncorrupted lives bring 
sane minds to bear on the subject, will 
play their part in forming public opinion. 

Now that medical knowledge has come 
to the support of Christian morality in so 
far as the practice of continence is concerned, 
the problem has entered a new phase, 
public opinion is beginning to move more 
rapidly and people’s minds are filled with 
new hope. 

As this reconciliation becomes generally 
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realized certain positions taken up in the 
past will become untenable. For instance, 
there has been a tacit consent among 
legislators to avoid any measure that would 
publicly pillory the male offender. So 
long as it was honestly held that for a 
number of men in every grade of society 
who, for a variety of reasons were un- 
married, continence was either an impossi- 
bility or at least a source of physical 
danger, it was natural that general feeling 
should be against the public branding of 
men who had recourse to prostitutes. 

Thus we find that while, in dealing with 
gambling, the law authorizes raids upon 
gaming establishments and the arrest, not 
only of the owners, but of all engaged in 
the offence found on the premises: when 
dealing with brothels and their equivalents, © 
though the law authorizes the raiding 
of such places and the arrest of the owners 
and the women who form the staff—it 
does not touch the men found on the 
premises, though their presence is proof 
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of their guilt. This state of things is 
unjust, but it is the expression of a logic 
based upon a fallacy, which until recently 
was believed to be a truth. 

The following question is now presenting 
itself to the minds of some who have devoted 
their lives to rescue work and whose 
opinion deserve respectful attention. Will 
it be possible in due time to declare the 
barter of sex to be in itself a legal offence ? 
Such a step hardly yet comes within practi- 
cal politics, but it is well worth considering 
by way of conclusion what such a law 
might achieve, and what it would be 
powerless to effect. 

The coarser forms of commercial vice 
would practically cease. The fear of the 
law alone, with the publicity its application 
_ would entail, would be a strong deterrent. 
White slavery, procuring, brothels and 
their equivalents, whole-time prostitutes 
would inevitably be driven from the field. 
This in itself would be an incalculable 
gain and would diminish economic waste 
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and disease. At the same time such a 
law could hardly touch clandestine and 
partial prostitution. In these more discreet 
circumstances it would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to obtain proof of a money contract 
between a man and a woman. Although 
the law to-day aims at suppressing com- 
mercial vice it is still influenced by the 
desire to secure privacy for men to which 
we have alluded, and is also fearful, and 
rightly so, of infringing moral liberty. 

All three lines of thought can be traced 
in the following provisions :—A person 
convicted of letting a room for an immoral 
purpose is punished, her servant, who 
helps her to run her house, is punished, 
but the occupants of the room are not, 
partly from consideration for the male 
offender and partly because of the diffi- 
culty of proving a money contract between 
the two, which alone would bring their 
acts under the definition of commercial 
vice. The law which punishes those who 
let rooms for immoral purposes and thus 
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profit by the immorality does not yet 
punish those who engage them. A day 
may come when public opinion will decide 
that to shield men from the exposure of 
their vices may be an anti-social act. 
When the time comes the difficulty of 
proving the money contract will probably 
be met by throwing the onus of proof 
upon the offenders and not upon, the prose- 
cution. A proviso of this nature inserted 
in the last Act dealing with Soufeneurs, has 
proved very effective. Any such measure 
would need to guard against the inevitable 
openings for espionage and blackmail. 
Here it is as well to get a clear distinction 
in our minds regarding the action of Church 
and State. The Church having pronounced 
an act to be a sin once and for all, deals 
with the individual soul upon these lines. 
To declare an anti-social act illegal is the 
part of the State, to define the extent of 
moral guilt of the individual the part of 
the Church. The Church works through 
moral suasion and has no machinery for 
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any other form of coercion. It may from 
time to time be the task of the Church to 
allow a Christian to conform to civil law— 
as for instance in the case of the Bank- 
ruptcy laws where the Church admits that 
the debtors who fulfil all the legal re- 
quirements are also free in conscience, the 
reason of this acquiescence on the part of 
the Church is the financial stability which 
is thus secured by general consent. Being 
known to all the community it does not 
involve any element of injustice. Thus 
certain moral definitions follow in the wake 
of civil law and consequently become 
obsolete when the law is altered and new 
data are introduced—a fact in the problem 
which it is as well to bear in mind in 
connexion with our subject. 

The position of a Catholic may be defined 
as follows:—As an individual he must 
obey the Christian moral law and strive 
for purity of life, as a citizen he should give 
whole-hearted co-operation to the endeay- 
ours of Governments to deal with sin in its 
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collective aspects, reserving the right of a 
free man to protest should the State 
propose a measure which infringes on any 
fundamental moral law. 

Summary.—To sum up—we have seen 
that Christianity teaches the eternal per- 
sonality of man. The body is henceforth 
to be considered an essential part of man’s 
nature. Hach human being is to rise 
again and receive good and evil for the 
deeds done in the body. From this springs 
the ideal of chastity of mind and body— 
reverence for virginity and a new concep- 
tion of the dignity of woman. The body 
is declared to be the temple of the Holy 
Ghost. Habits of self-denial and discipline 
conducive to self-mastery are inculcated. 
This new Faith was implanted in a civiliza- 
tion which had developed upon a different 
conception of the relation of body and 
spirit and which in consequence had become 
corrupt. Christianity worked upon society, 
through a process of permeation by the 
conquest of the individual heart. 
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In time the majority of the population 
of the Roman Empire embraced Christianity, 
and the influence of Christian teaching 
began to appear in the great Religious 
Orders which played so large a part in 
building up the new civilization, and also 
became evident in legislation. But this 
legislation had to meet social conditions 
which in part had survived from pre- 
Christian days, conditions which could 
only be altered by the practical allegiance 
of a whole people to Christian morality. 
At no time in history have governments 
ignored the existence of prostitution. 

Christian governments would gladly have 
suppressed. it totally, but it was repeatedly 
found that external pressure was powerless 
to effect reforms, which change of heart 
could alone bring about. Meanwhile, in 
the interests of public order, measures had 
to be devised dealing with those who per- 
petuated a state of merely pagan morality. 
Hence we see what appears to be an accept- 
ance of the actual conditions as mevitable. 
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But we also trace the growth of the conquest 
of the public mind by the Christian ideal. 
Prostitution falls from being a State insti- 
tution and a source of revenue to the 
Government to being the concern of the 
Municipality—Municipal Governments at 
first supervise the trade and control the 
money profit, but gradually come to refuse 
to recognize the vice as an institution, and 
leave its control and suppression to the 
police and to the criminal law. We have 
seen how Catholic teaching on the sex 
relationship was travestied and distorted 
by the ‘“ Reformers,” and how outside the 
Catholic Church the state of virginity fell 
into disrepute, and finally we have seen 
how the re-conquest by women of their 
rightful position in Christian society has 
given great impetus to efforts to suppress 
prostitution and deliver its victims from 
slavery. Science has brought powerful aid 
of late years on the side of pure living. 
But the aid ofthese two forces has come at 
a time when the fabric of society has 
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become infinitely complex, when the vast 
size of the modern city and the extra- 
ordinary facilities for travel bring difficulties 
unknown in earlier times. We are also 
confronted with the destruction of the 
Christian ideals accomplished in the minds of 
the masses by a modern school of writers. 
We have seen that rescue work is static, 
preventive work fluid, and in need of 
constant adaptation to changing conditions. 
And we must remember that Christianity 
has no inducements to offer to minds 
which are moving wholly on a material 
plane. There are no incitements to ab- 
stinence strong enough to convince merely 
human reason and no motive stronger 
than fear to which to appeal. To procure 
immediate pleasures materialists will ignore 
prudence and will pour out wealth on the 
one hand, and on the other scorn the frugal 
earnings of honest labour. All which 
creates immaterial interests and intellectual 
pleasures, all which opens windows into a 
supernatural conception of hfe, all which 
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develops and nourishes the highest facul- 
ties in man’s nature, is preventive work, far 
reaching in its effect. 

We will close this sketch with a word of 
explanation and almost of apology to 
those who have looked for a less cold, less 
impersonal attitude to our subject. It 
might have been supposed that this spectacle 
of the sum total of evil, with the untold 
misery, degradation, dishonour, disease and 
death which follow in its train, would have 
urged us to impassioned appeal, and that 
we should have dwelt at length on the 
Church’s infinite mercy and pity to sins 
of the flesh which are often sins of weakness 
and by no means always imply hearts 
deliberately turned from God. 

We have written as we have with deliber- 
ate intention. There is no subject upon 
which the feelings of sensitive hearts are 
more easily stirred, none on which it is 
more easy to lose balanced judgment. 

Those whom God calls to a direct and 
personal share in rescue work overflow 
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with Christian charity. They deal with 
the soul. But beside these there are a mass 
of individuals now called upon to take part 
in forming a sound and just public opinion. 
Legislation to be lastingly effective must 
be just. It is not too much to say that 
emotions are the wrong sort of material 
for sound building. We need understand- 
ing, we need a firm grasp of moral law, 
we need to discriminate between cause 
and effect. Probably all of us have come 
in contact with the suffering caused in 
young minds by the reception of knowledge 
for which they have not been prepared and. 
which has been presented in a sensational 
form. We feel sure that in avoiding an 
emotional treatment of the subject we have 
taken a line more likely to lead to right 
understanding and a beneficent use of 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER VI 
VENEREAL DISEASE 


ALTHOUGH prostitution is not primarily a 
medical problem but a moral one, more 
dangerous to society than any physical 
disorder, yet disease is the certain con- 
comitant of sexual promiscuity, and it is 
this phase of it which has at present most 
effect on public opinion. The constant 
warnings of the medical profession have 
now convinced the authorities that venereal 
disease 1s a distinct menace to national 
efficiency: that it is a potent cause of 
physical deterioration and an integral factor 
in the declining birth rate. 

Some twenty years ago the British 
Medical Association asked the Government 
of the day to institute an enquiry, but the 


suggestion was declined and the usual 
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laissez-aller policy continued. The Com- 
mittee on Physical Deterioration reporting 
in 1904 made the same request; the 
Report of the Poor Law Commission in 
1909 was concerned with the prevalence 
of venereal disease and the inadequacy of 
its treatment; the Local Government 
Board instituted a limited enquiry on its 
own account and published the result in 
1913; and the Presidents of the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, with 
other leading members of the medical 
profession, made a public appeal for a 
Royal Commission in the Morning Post of 
July 22, 1913. The more intelligent of our 
legislators, aroused at last to realize the 
gravity of the situation, asked for and 
obtained, November 1, following, the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission “to 
enquire into the prevalence of venereal 
diseases in the United Kingdom, their 
effects upon the health of the community, 
and the means by which those effects can 
be alleviated or prevented.” The Report 
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of this Commission published in 1916 is, 
with its two large volumes of evidence 
containing 22,296 questions and answers, 
a mine of the latest information, and from 
it we shall draw largely in this chapter. 

Venereal.— Under the term “ venereal ” 
are grouped three diseases which are gener- 
ally, but not solely, acquired during sexual 
congress with a person already infected. 
Two only—Syphilis and Gonorrhcea—will 
occupy our attention, as the third, Chan- 
croid, does not exercise any sensible 
influence on public health. 

Syphilis is not a new disease. It is 
alleged to have been known in China since 
1024 B.c., and that the Japanese have 
been saturated with it for 1,300 years. 
The advent of the disease into Europe has 
‘been the subject of much controversy. 
From allusions in the Latin poets, especially 


1 Jt should be remembered that the disease is not 
generated de novo, but is due to a specific living germ 
which is transferred from one person to another, just as 
any other contagious disease, though the usual method 
of dissemination differs. 


L 
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the satirists, it is certain that venereal 
disease was known in Pagan Rome, but 
there is much question whether it was 
syphilis. No medical writer of the classical 
period has left a description by which 
the disease could be recognized. Some 
have thought that the leprosy against 
which the strict sanitary code of Moses was 
directed may have been syphilis: there is 
no positive evidence to support this 
view and modern authorities do not uphold 
it. 

The careful planning of the Roman town 
and the personal cleanliness of the Roman 
were a bar to the ready spread of disease, 
and it was not until the Middle Ages, an 
epoch of epidemics starting in the squalor 
and over-crowding of the medieval town, 
that we obtain a detailed account of 
syphilis. It first became a matter of 
public interest at the end of the fifteenth 
century, when a virulent epidemic of 
syphilis, starting from Italy, spread rapidly 
through Europe, Syria, Egypt and North ~ 
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Africa.t It*has been generally supposed 
that the Spanish inhabitants of Naples 
communicated the disease to the French 
soldiers of Charles VIII during the siege 
of that city in 1495, but the recent re- 
searches of Karl Sudhoff ? make it now cer- 
tain that syphilis was endemic in Hurope 
previous to that date. There is evidence 
of its presence before then in Italy, Ger- 
many, France and Spain,’ and in each case 
it was known as the “French evil.” If 
“infirmitas nefanda’’ was syphilis it was 
known in London in 1430.4. The diagnosis 
of leprosy was lax in the Middle Ages, and 
we have little doubt that cases of syphilis 


1 History of Physic, by Jchn Friend, 1675. Vol. ii. 
Lues Venerea. 

* Karl Sudhoff, Graphische und typographische Lrst- 
linge der Syphilishteratur (Leipzig, 1912), and Aus der 
- Frihegeschichte der Syphilis (Leipzig, 1912). 

For general information, see Garrison’s History of 
Medicine, 1914, and Creighton’s Epidemics of the Middle 
_ Ages, 1891-4. 

3 Ttalian MS. of early fourteenth century at Copen- 
hagen ; Emperor Maximillian’s Edict against Blasphemers ; 
Letter of Nicolo Scillacio (reproduced by Sudhoff). 

* Regulation to prevent persons suffering from infirmitas 
nefanda in the London Brothels (W. Beckett, Philos. 
TrOnSs., VO, Xxx). . 
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were confounded with it, notably those 
.which were found to improve under mer- 
curial treatment. At the end of the fifteenth 
century, when leprosy was disappearing 
from Kurope, there came into sudden notice 
what was thought to be a new disease, 
which seemed the successor of leprosy and 
quite naturally, though erroneously, was 
thought to have arisen from the intercourse 
of a leper with a prostitute. A careful 
sifting of the evidence leads to the conclu- 
sion that the disease started in 1494 in 
the luxurious towns of Southern France, 
whence it spread over the Pyrenees to 
Spain and was carried southward over the 
Alps by the army of Charles VIII. Charles 
passed through Naples without opposition, 
but he was opposed by the Venetians and — 
Milanese at Novara and there is the testi- 
mony of Marcellus Cumanus, surgeon to 
the Italian force, that syphilis broke out 
among the besiegers. 

Two years’ state of war converted the 
disease into a virulent epidemic, which 
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the disbanded Mercenaries, when peace 
was made, carried far and wide over 
Kurope. Paul von Middelburgh, the Astro- 
loger, had in 1484 prophesied the approach 
of a terrible venereal disease to reach its 
zenith about 1492-1500 and gives with a 
picture of sexual debauchery a series of 
symptoms, strikingly like those of syphilis.1 
Such a prophecy was not difficult to a 
keen observer. The Black Death of the 
previous century, in which 60,000,000, or a 
quarter of the inhabitants of LHurope, 
perished, had broken down all restrictions 
of morality, decency and humanity. As 
Kurope was recovering from its desolation 
came the great revival of letters that we 
call ‘the Renaissance, which culminated 
_ at the end of the fifteenth century. Villari 
has described this period as a “time of 
prodigious intellectual activity accompanied 
by moral decay”; it was a return to the 
spirit of pagan antiquity with the restora- 
tion of the flesh and human pride, without 
1 Garrison, loc, cit., quoting Sudhoff, 
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a return to its material cleanliness: sequere 
naturam in its most degraded sense was its 
motto. Literature had never attained such 
a degree of obscenity, and princes readily 
accepted the dedications of such books. 

With a boundless freedom of opinion 
existed a laxity of morals which has been a 
source of scandal to believers and un- 
believers alike. Europe in 1495 was ripe 
for an outbreak of venereal disease. 

At first syphilis was known as the 
‘French disease,’ but as the epidemic 
spread the nations m their anxiety to shift 
the blame, named it after their neighbours. 
France made no claim to proprietorship, 
but called it le gros mal, which name per- 
sisted in Scotland as “ grandgore”’ to the 
end of the seventeenth century. Subse- 
quently in France it became la gros verole. 
By the faculty of medicine it was known as 
Lues Venerea vel Morbus Gallicus. The 


1 See article ‘‘ Renaissance,” by Canon Barry in Catholic 
Encyclopedia ; also The Catholic Church, the Renaissance 
and Protestantism, by A. Baudrillart (English translation), 
pp. 17-24. 
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more modern and now general name Syphilis 
comes from a poem with the title “ Syphilis 
sive Morbus Gallicus,” written by the 
Italian philosopher-physician, Girolamo 
Frascatoro and published 1530. Syphilis 
is a shepherd suffering from the disease, 
and the poem sums up the contemporary 
knowledge of its symptoms and treatment. 
Frascatoro’s description is so accurate in all 
its essentials that it remained unsurpassed 
for at least two centuries. 

The epidemic of the disease lasted some 
twenty to thirty years, according to the 
locality, and has since remained in an 
endemic form widely spread throughout 
Europe. 

The disease reached Scotland in 1497 
and the burgesses of Aberdeen banished 
from the town all “lichte wemen” with 
the “infirmity cumen out of Franch and 
strang partis.’ 1 This was the general 
panic policy adopted throughout Hurope 
—to clear a town and scatter the cases 

1 Register of the Borough of Aberdeen, April 21, 1497. 
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broadcast through the country. The single 
sensible measure was the proclamation of 
James IV of Scotland, September 22, 1497, 
who ordered all infected persons in Edin- 
burgh to be on the sands of Leith within 
twenty-four hours, when they would be 
conveyed with provisions to the island of 
Inchkeith and remain there until cured: 
those who disobeyed were to be branded 
on the cheek that all might know them. 
Syphilis is believed to have reached 
England also about 1497, but the first 
certain record is an entry, March 15, 1503, 
in the expenses of the Privy Purse of 
Elizabeth, Queen Consort of Henry VII, 
who paid twenty shillings to the Surgeon 
who cured John Petriche of that disorder. 
Three years later the London brothels © 
had to be suppressed and England was in 
the grip of the epidemic. While many 
works on syphilis were produced on the 
Continent little was written in England. 
The first printed book on the subject, 
1533, was a translation by a Canon of 
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Merton Abbey of a work of Ulrich Hiittens, 
and it ran through seven editions. Wilham 
Clowes, Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, published the first English book 
in 1576, and an augmented edition in 1579. 
Although in 1579 the disease had lost its 
epidemic character it must have been still 
very prevalent, for Clowes says that three 
parts of St. Bartholomew’s was filled with 
syphilis and that they attended more cases 
of it than of all other diseases put together. 
That for a long time it remained a common 
and well-known complaint seems certain 
from the numerous references to it in the 
Klzabethan and Restoration dramatists. 
Shakespeare frequently alludes to this dis- 
ease, and in Timon of Athens (Act iv. sc. 3), 
enumerates the symptoms with a knowledge 
which is not excelled by any contemporary 
medical writer. Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Kmight of the Burning Pestle (Act iu. se. 4), 
may also be cited. Since then, syphilis has 
always been with us. 
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Nature of Syphilis.—Syphilis is caused 
by a special organism, discovered in 1905 
by Schaudinn and Hoffman and called by 
them the spirocheta pallida. This organ- 
ism may attack any organ in the body to 
which it has been conveyed. 

The clinical history of syphilis, admirably 
written for non-medical readers, may be 
found inthe Report of the Royal Commission, 
pages 4 and 23-24; it is not our purpose 
to set down here anything beyond what is 
necessary to explain the relation of venereal 
disease to the social body. - 

Methods of Transmission of Syphilis. 
—Syphilis may be acquired by contagion, 
direct or indirect, or it may be hereditary 
(Congenital Syphilis). 

A. Acquired : 

1. Derect—usually of sexual origin, but 
also caused by kissing, by suckling 
syphilitic infants, by manipulations 
of doctors, nurses, etc. 

2. Indirect—by contact with an object 
contaminated with the poison of 
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the disease, e.g., razors, spoons, 
combs, cups, tobacco pipe, etc. 
The accidental innoculation of inno- 
cent persons is called Syphilis Inson- 
tum, and there are many such 
cases—more than the general public 
believe. 

B. Hereditary: may be inherited from 
a diseased mother. In the rare cases 
where the father is diseased but the 
mother apparently free from infec- 
tion, the disease is probably latent 
in the mother and she would be found 
to react to the Wasserman test. 


Gonorrhea is traceable in Europe 
in even earlier times than syphilis: the 
common, name for it in England enshrines 
that given to the brothels in France in the 
time of Charlemagne. A recipe of John 
of Arden (?1377) is extant in Sloan Coll. 
MS. 2002, and the disease is referred to in 
John of Gaddesden’s Rosa Anglica, 1314. 
The disease is caused by a micro-organism, 
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the gonococcus, discovered in 1879 by 
Neisser: is transmitted by contagion and 
almost always in sexual congress. At first 
local, the inflammation spreads rapidly, | 
and if untreated it may, and often does, 
become constitutional. In the acute stage 
it is also indirectly contagious, the discharge 
causing virulent inflammation if conveyed 
to certain other parts of the body; in 
this way may arise a very destructive 
ophthalmia. 


AFTER EFFECTS OF VENEREAL DISEASE 


Syphilis.—The immediate effects of an 
attack of syphilis are serious enough, but 
after the subsidence of these symptoms 
the poison often works secretly and slowly 
in the tissues, and years after, even without — 
any intermediate sign, may show its pres- 
ence by the manifestation of some un- 
expected disease. The subsequent effects 
bear no relation to the severity of the 
initial symptoms: the most severe dis- 
orders may break out after an apparently 
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slight attack. As no part of the body is 
safe from the poison it follows that these 
late effects are numerous and diverse. 
How diverse may be gauged by the remark 
of Sir William Osler before the Commission, 
“That a student who was thoroughly 
taught syphilis and all its consequent 
diseases would acquire a good general 
knowledge of his profession’? + and that 
‘ of killing diseases syphilis comes third or 
fourth.” 2 The more important disorders 
so induced are degenerative changes in the 
heart and the walls of the blood vessels, 
and affections of the brain and spinal cord. 
Syphilis is responsible for 90 per cent. of the 
cases of aneurism of the aorta, probably for 
all cases of locomotor ataxia, and for a 
fatal form of insanity, ‘‘ General paralysis 
of the insane,’ which takes to its credit 
16 per cent. of the male and 2 per cent. of 
the female admissions to the London 
asylums. 


1 Report Roy. Com., V.D., p. 26, Q. 14040. 
2 Report, p. 23, Q. 14009. 
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Gonorrhea.—This is a much more 
serious disease than the public generally 
believes, and unfortunately the tendency to 
hide it, or to have recourse to quacks delays 
its proper medical treatment to a stage when 
it is more than difficult to effect a cure. 
In this case also the inflammation which is 
at first quite local spreads rapidly. If 
untreated the poison will infect the system 
and grave constitutional disorders may 
follow. It may give rise to an intractable 
septic rheumatism, to stricture and steril- 
ity in man, and is the most Common cause 
of sterility in women.t For other likely 
complications, see Report, pp. 26-27. The 
conclusion of the Commissioners is that 
“the consequences of gonorrhea in males 
are grave and far reaching and that the 
disease is a source of the greatest danger 
to the community at large.’ ? In the 
female the ravages of gonorrhoea are even 
more disastrous. In the early stages suffer- 
ing less pain and discomfort than the male, 

1 Report, Q. 2736, 50 per cent. * Report, p. 27. 
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the woman is inclined to treat herself and 
so comes later under observation and at a 
time when the control of the disease is 
exceedingly difficult. Professor Pinkus, a 
Kuropean authority, says ‘‘ Gonorrhoea in 
the male is almost invariably curable, 
if the patient submits to treatment: gon- 
orrhceea in the female is almost never 
cured atall.”+ This is, perhaps, too sweep- 
ing as a general statement and founded 
upon his experience of the disease among 
prostitutes, of whom it is true. We have 
already mentioned such complications as 
sterility and gonorrheeal rheumatism, com- 
mon to male and female, and in the 
case of the latter we must add various 
pelvic inflammations and chronic invalidism. 
Sir Thomas Barlow before the Commission 
estimated that 50-60 per cent. of the major 
operations performed on women’s pelvic 
organs were due to this infection.? 


1 Der Verhiitung der Geschlechtskrankheiten, p. 86. See 
Flexner, Prostitution in Hurope, p. 252. 
2 Royal Commission, Q. 6732; see also Q. 1652. 
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EKFFECTS OF VENEREAL DISEASE ON 
OFFSPRING 


Syphilis may be inherited, in which case 
the offspring of a diseased parent is born — 
with the poison in its tissues to cause, it 
may be, hideous deformity, or blindness or 
deafness or idiocy or convulsions and 
various forms of paralysis, ending in pre- 
mature death. Congenital syphilis is a 
frequent cause of antenatal death produc-— 
ing miscarriage or still-birth. The doctors 
giving evidence before the Commission 
were of opinion that syphilis was a notable, 
if not the main, cause both of early intra- 
uterine death and still-birth.t 

Gonorrhcea is responsible for 70 per cent. 
of the cases of purulent ophthalmia seen’ 
in newly-born children; it is the most 
common form of blindness in children, as 
much as 20 per cent. of all blindness has 
been attributed to it. | 

1 See evidence Sir Thomas Barlow. Royal Com., Q. 


6388 et seq.; also Report, pp. 29-30. 
2 Royal Com., Q. 3057 and 17639. 
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Economic Errects oF VENEREAL DISEASE 

The sterility in men and women caused 
by gonorrhea, and the miscarriages, still- 
births and infant mortality, due to con- 
genital syphilis, make a heavy toll on the 
vitality of the nation. Disease renders 
the living children of little economic value 
and the expense of the treatment and 
education of the large number of blind and 
deaf children, and the care of idiots, victims 
of venereal disease, is a heavy toll on the 
pocket of the nation. Among adults the 
loss of working power from the earlier 
effects of the disease is considerable. There 
are no statistics available for the civil 
population, but in 1912 the Navy with an 
average strength of 119,540 lost 269,210 
days as the result of venereal disease ; 
the Army 216,445 days with a personnel 
of 107,582. When one considers how much 
better provision for treatment there is in 
the Services the economic loss among the 
civil population must be extremely large. 
The loss due to later effects is equally 
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grave. It cannot be estimated ; but some 
idea on one point alone may be gained from 
the statement made to the Commission 
that the cost of asylum treatment in 
Kngland and Wales for the cases of lunacy 
due to syphilis alone is not less than 
£150,000 per annum and may be more. 


PREVALENCE OF VENEREAL DISEASES 


Some sixteen pages of the Report of the 
Royal Commission are devoted to an exam- 
ination of statistical returns of venereal 
disease presented by various public bodies 
and private persons. Unfortunately the 
data available are neither sufficiently reli- 
able nor sufficiently complete. There are 
no statistics for the country as a whole. 
The figures for the Navy and Army are © 
alone to be relied upon and even they include 
re-admissions. In the Navy syphilis has 
declined from 48°92 per thousand in 1905 
to 28°93 in 1912. Gonorrhcea showed a 
higher rate than syphilis and no distinct 
improvement is exhibited. In the Army 
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serving at home, the rate for all venereal 
diseases has fallen from 224°5 per thousand 
in 1888 to 565 in 1912, whilst all other 
diseases fell from 700°9 to 3464: during 
this period the percentage of admissions 
from venereal disease had dropped from 
30°7 to 16:3. At first gonorrhoea and 
syphilis were practically equal in incidence, 
now their proportion is as three to two. 
In 1912 admissions from syphilis and 
gonorrhoea have fallen to nineteen and 
thirty per thousand respectively, being the 
lowest figures so far recorded. ‘This satis- 
factory decline is attributed to the awaken- 
ing of sanitation and personal hygiene 
inthe Army.+ Despite the lack of sufficient 
statistics for the country as a whole certain 
points were made clear. Venereal diseases 
are the diseases of towns and cities and not 
of the countryside.’ 

The Royal Commission considers from 
the figures presented to them that there is 


1 Royal Com., Q.1046. Seealso Flexner, loc. cit., 393. 
2 Report R.C., Appendix I. 
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good ground for believing that in Great 
Britain the prevalence of syphilis 1s greatest © 
among the unskilled labour class and the 
upper and middle class: that it is least 
among agricultural labourers and miners. 

The Commission says no word on the 
prevalence of disease among prostitutes, 
and indeed there are no English data on 
which to form an opinion. On the Conti- 
nent, however, in those places where the 
registration of prostitutes is established— 
really only a small portion of the actual 
prostitution is inscribed—there is a very 
definite opinion. Without going into 
figures! there is a consensus of opinion 
“that the prostitute becomes infected with 
syphilis at the very outset of her career ”’ ; 
“that in general every prostitute who has 
followed her business for a year is infected.” 
Roget of Brussels verifies this conclusion, 
for he states that most infections occur 
between sixteen and twenty-two years of 
age. his is the experience where regula- 

1 For Statistics see Flexner, loc, cit., pp. 241-3. 
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tion is in force and there is no reason to 
suppose that the huge army of unregistered 
prostitutes 1s in any better case. 

The “ general conclusion’ of the Royal 
Commission as regards Great Britain is 
that except in the case of the Navy and 
Army there are at present no means of 
arriving at an accurate estimate of the 
prevalence of venereal diseases, the tendency 
to concealment by sufferers, militating alike 
against the acquisition of full knowledge 
of the extent of their incidence and against 
prompt treatment, renders them peculiarly 
dangerous to public health. Moreover it is 
only in comparatively recent years that 
their. varied effects have begun to be 
recognized, while more in this direction 
remains to be discovered. Partial attempts 
to obtain a local census of venereal disease 
have been made, in some countries, but 
the results are not such as to justify general- 
izations. A large number of examinations 
in institutions, and among special sections 
of the population, including postmortem 
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tests, have been made in the United 
Kingdom. and in foreign countries and 
generally show an unexpectedly large pre- 
valence of venereal diseases. At present 
the Registrar-General’s returns are defective 
and many deaths due to this cause escape 
recognition. The Commissioners, while 
unable to arrive at any positive figures, 
conclude from the evidence placed before 
them that the number of persons who have 
been infected with syphilis, acquired or 
congenital, cannot fall below 10 per cent. 
of the whole population in large cities and 
that the percentage affected by gonorrhoea 
must greatly exceed this proportion.’ 
This estimate of not less than 10 per cent 
made by so eminent a body of men will 
carry great weight with the general public ; 
but it must be remembered that it is 
admittedly conjectural, and it is unfortunate 
that the Commissioners, who make such 
caustic comment on the lack of statistics, 
do not give any insight of the process by 
1 Report, R.C., p. 22, slightly condensed. 
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which they arrived at this particular figure. 

We feel unable to accept or to deny this 
estimate: we prefer to adopt a general 
statement that there is a large amount 
of venereal disease in Great Britain, that 
it is a serious danger to the nation, that there 
is need to combat it. We hope that the 
disclosures in the evidence placed before 
the Commission will have an educative 
effect upon the British public. 

If one may draw an impression—we put 
it-no higher—from the statistics placed 
before the Commission, it is the hopeful 
one that venereal disease is not quite so 
prevalent as it was. The chart (Plate 
V of Report) showing the percentage of 
recruits refused enlistment in the British 
_ Army on account of syphilis over a period 
of years must be an indication of the condi- 
tion of the class from which they were drawn. 
Even presuming that the recruits oi later 
years have been drawn from a superior 
class, that recognition of the disease has 
improved and that recruiting sergeants 
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have been more particular in the selection 
of candidates, the extraordinary fall from 
16-5 per cent. in 1873 to 1:4 m*: 1911-2 
cannot be without significance, especially 
when these figures are broadly corroborated 
by those for the army and the mortality 
statistics of England and Wales. The 
general downward tendency is too large 
to be accounted for solely by errors. This 
is the opinion of The Times.1 The Com- 
missioners, however, think otherwise. 


TREATMENT OF VENEREAL DISEASE 


When the great epidemic of syphilis 
broke out at the end of the fifteenth century 
the action of the civic authorities was 
either to rid the town of those suffering 
from the disease or to intern them; there 
was no attempt to make provision for their 
cure. We have seen Aberdeen in 1497 
ejecting all prostitutes from the town, 
Kdinburgh in the same year putting into | 
quarantine on the isle of Inchkeith all 


1 The Times, leading article, March 15, 1916. 
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infected persons. Sanger says that Henry 
VIII opened six lazar houses at Knights- 
bridge, Highgate, Kingsland, St. George’s 
Gate, and Mile End, for the reception of 
venereal cases: the lazar house of the 
period was not, however, a hospital for 
treatment, but a house for the purpose of 
segregation. 

At Paris, March 6, 1497, all infected 
strangers were turned out of the town, 
well-to-do citizens confined to their houses 
and a house in the Faubourg St. Germaine 
set apart for the poor. This provision was 
only for men. The French Parliament 
made early attempts to institute a special 
hospital, but during the epidemic their 
plans were defeated by the violent hostility 
of the citizens in whose neighbourhood 
its erection was proposed. 

In 1536 the Parhament managed to open 
a hospital in the parish of St. Eustace, but 
it was badly administered by the Hotel 


1 History of Prostitution (1859), p. 354. He gives no 
'reference to source of information. 
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Dieu and later had to be abandoned. In 
1559 another attempt was made in the 
Rue de POursine and again defeated by the 
opposition of the Hdétel Dieu. Only in 
1614 was a special hospital for venereal 
disease properly established, and then only 
for male cases ; nothing had been done for 
the poor prostitute. 

The succession of epidemics in the Middle 
Ages—the Black Death, the Sweating Sick- 
ness, and lastly that of Syphilis—had 
firmly rooted in the minds of the people that 
these visitations were a sign of the Divine 
anger against the sins of the time. Syphilis 
was considered a just expiation of the sin 
of impurity. In consequence the prosti- 
tute was an outcast ; was, if diseased, being 
justly punished for her sins: there was no 
public sympathy with her, and in sickness 
she must depend for care upon her fellow 
outcasts. We of the twentieth century 
cannot sit in judgment on the sixteenth, 
for as yet the public of to-day has not been | 
able clearly to distinguish that disease is 
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not necessarily a punishment upon the 
individual. 

In 1657 Louis XIV established a prison 
for prostitutes at the Salpétriére and the 
doctors set apart a small room as a hospital 
for those suffering from venereal disease. 
The room became too small to accommodate 
the patients, and in 1691 a ward in the 
prison of Bicétre was obtained. For nearly 
a hundred years the severe cases were kept 
at Salpétriére and the milder cases sent to 
Bicétre. The condition of Bicétre, as de- 
scribed by Dr. Cullerier, who was appointed 
in charge 1787, would horrify a modern 
sanitarian. In 1789 the other prisoners 
were set at liberty and the doctor was able 
to utilize the extra room for his patients 

The lcentiousness of the Revolution 
called for more hospital accommodation, 
and in 1792 the Republic converted the 
Convent of the Capuchins in the Faubourg 
St. Jacques for this purpose and called it 
the Hospital du Midi. The change was a 
great improvement, the hospital being well 
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founded, the wards large, the food good 
and sufficient. Apparently previous to this 
period men had been admitted to the 
same hospital as the women and trouble 
had arisen; now a special hospital was 
established for the men—the Hospital de 
Lourcine. The inscribed prostitutes were 
removed in 1828 to St. Lazare and the 
Midi kept for such loose women as were 
not on the register and an out-patient 
department organized. In 1802 all in- 
scribed prostitutes were ordered to be peri- 
odically inspected at their homes by one 
of the doctors attached to the civic dis- 
pensary which was created for that pur- 
pose; all found diseased were to be sent 
to St. Lazare for treatment. St. Lazare is 
still the hospital for prostitutes, and Flex-_ 
ner, who has recently visited there, de- 
scribes it as more like a medieval prison 
than a hospital. 

In England there does not appear to 
have been so much opposition to the treat- — 
ment of venereal cases in the public hos- 
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pitals. Clowes, writing in 1579, says that 
St. Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas’, and the 
other hospitals of London were crowded 
with these cases ; and as far aS we can 
discover this practice continued down to 
fairly recent times. A special hospital— 
the Lock Hospital—was established in 
Grosvenor Place in 1746. The present 
hospital for female cases is in Harrow Road 
and has 136 beds: the male hospital, 
established in 1862, is in Dean Street, 
Soho, and has twenty-seven beds; they 
have an extensive out-patient attend- 
ance. 

In 1853 the Lancet urged that Lock 
Hospitals should be built in all large 
seaport towns, where /ree treatment should 
be given, and suggested that an “officer 
of health” should visit all bad houses 
known to the police and persuade diseased 
prostitutes to enter the hospital. The 
suggestion came to nothing. The General 
Hospitals in London do not now admit 
venereal cases and the Lock Hospital 
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accommodation is absurdly madequate.* 


This matter we shall discuss later. 


MepicaL TREATMENT 

We have no intention of laying down rules 
for the detailed treatment of venereal 
diseases, but only of giving some indication 
of the unsatisfactory and uncertain condi- 
tions under which treatment was formerly 
carried out and of the new era of hope now 
before us. 

According to Torella and his contem- 
poraries the primitive treatment of syphilis 
consisted in diet, mild vegetable decoctions, 
and the imunction of mercury, which, 
introduced by the Arabian School for 
certain forms of lepra, was soon found to 
have a marked effect upon syphilis. 

There was not much change in treatment 
until recent times. At first mercury was_ 
given without any system and without 
any clear idea of what was to be expected — 


1 Since the above was written, the General Hos- 
pitals, on the suggestion of the Local Government. 
Board, are arranging provision for the treatment of — 
venereal disease. 
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from its use. In many cases it caused 
poisonous effects, and the disrepute which 
it undeservedly bears in the estimation of 
some of the public has arisen in this way. 
This is unfortunate because, with our 
improved knowledge, these bad effects are 
now unknown and mercury is the means 
of cure once syphilis has taken a hold on 
the body. Syphilis is a deceitful disease, 
the signs and symptoms being intermittent, 
and formerly mercury was given only for 
the relief of symptoms. For the rational 
administration of mercury we are indebted 
to Sir Jonathan Hutchinson in England 
and Fournier in Paris. They recognized 
that to cure syphilis it is necessary to give 
small doses of the less irritating forms and 
to administer it for long periods irrespective 
of whether symptoms exist or not. The 
course determined upon was two years, 
with regulated intervals, and if three months 
alter the treatment was concluded there 
were no symptoms the patient was con- 
sidered cured. A further advance was 
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the administration of the drug by intra- 
muscular injection. 

There were, however, two discouraging 
factors—the small number of persons who 
would undergo the prolonged treatment 
in the absence of symptoms, and that one 
had no sure test that the patient was cured. 
The prevalence of so many late forms of 
syphilis is due to the neglect of continuous 
- treatment. 

Modern Treatment.—This dates from 
1905, rests on a true scientific basis, and 
is full of hope and encouragement. Three 
things have accomplished this: the dis- 
covery of the cause of syphilis (the Spero- 
cheta pallida) by Schaudinn and Hoffman 
in 1905; the test for syphilis called the 
‘“ Wasserman Reaction,” published in 1906; 
and the issue of Ehrlich’s remedy, “ 606,” 
or salvarsan,! in 1909. 


1 The pioneer of the substance was the French chemist, 
Béchamp; the first to use it for protozoan disease was 
the Canadian, Thomas, of Liverpool School of Tropical* 
Medicine; the patient laboratory investigator to find the 
most suitable derivative, Ehrlich. This was the 606th 
experiment, hence its name (see British Medical J ournal, 
April 29, 1916). 
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The point of most importance is to get 
the patient to the doctor at the earliest 
moment possible and that the doctor 
should be able to make an immediate and 
accurate diagnosis. This the doctor can 
now do, even if the external manifestations 
of the disease are indeterminate, for in 
the earliest stage the microscope will demon- 
strate the presence of spirochete, and 
in a later stage the Wasserman blood 
test will in most cases react to the disease- 
Thus a true diagnosis is ensured. The real 
difficulty in treatment arises from the 
fact that persons afflicted with venereal 
disease will not present themselves to a 
doctor in the early stage, but from fear of 
disgrace and the consequent desire for 
concealment either he tries self-treatment 
with some useless but well advertised 
nostrum or has recourse to quack “ special- 
ists,’ suffers both in purse and person, 
and when later he is bound to place himself 
under proper medical treatment, the disease 
is firmly established. The same difficulty 
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has always existed; Clowes in 1579 com- 
plains of the harm done by three notorious 
women quacks in London. The Royal 
Commission found that the effects of this 
unqualified practice is disastrous and that 
it constitutes one of the principal hindrances 
to the eradiction of venereal disease. In 
Denmark and Italy, where free treatment is 
available to all, the quack does not flourish ; 
and we hope for a better state of things in 
England now that free treatment is to be 
established. 

We can say with certainty that syphilis 
is a curable disease and that the earlier 
the stage in which it comes under treatment 
the better will be the prospect of a successful 
and rapid cure. 

The essence of successful treatment is to 
kill the spirochetes which cause the disease. 
If the patient can be seen in the earlier 
stage it will be possible to destroy them 
wn situ when they are still localized at the - 
seat of the primary infection. Failing © 
this early and radical cure, if the spirochaete 
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are already circulating in the blood stream, 
but have not yet begun to colonize, they 
may be destroyed by the intravenous 
injection of “606” (salvarsan) or similar 
arseno-benzol substances, which destroy 
the organisms but do not injure the healthy 
tissues of the patient. Should the organ- 
isms have had time to develop and colonize 
in the tissues it will be necessary to undergo 
a protracted treatment before they are 
finally destroyed. For this the administra- 
tion of mercury in combination with sal- 
varsan gives the best results. They act 
by destroying or checking the multiplica- 
tion of the spirochetes, but they cannot 
restore tissue which has been destroyed 
or replaced by fibrous tissue ; and therefore 
in the late effects of syphilis—due usually 
to neglect of treatment—where structural 
changes have taken place, they can do no 
more than prevent a further spread of the 
inflammation. In other late effects due to 
toxins, produced in the active multiplication 
of the organisms, in the brain and spinal 
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cord, much is hoped for from the new reme- 
dies, but it is yet too early to say how far 
they will respond to this treatment. 

Congenital Syphilis.—The treatment of 
infants, subjects of inherited syphilis, has 
been remarkably successful, and so also 
has antenatal treatment. 


Gonorrheea.—There is the same necessity 
for the earliest treatment possible and for 
the same reason, to destroy the gonococcus: 
while still localized. The longer treatment 
is delayed the greater the probability of 
complications and the more difficult the 
cure. 


PREVENTION 


What preventative measures can be taken 
to abolish or lessen venereal disease ? 
Obviously all the influences which lessen 
and the measures which harass the practice 
of prostitution diminish venereal disease. 
Flexner, who made a careful examination 
of all the Western European methods, 
came to the definite conclusion “that 
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Regulation is useless in respect to order and 
less than useless in respect to venereal 
disease.” 1 The fact is that the inscribed 
prostitutes who are drawn into the regula- 
tion net are but a fraction of the total 
prostitution, and many of them are able to 
evade the detection of disease. It is an 
established fact that many women are able 
to take temporary means to frustrate any 
evidence of their infection and are at the 
time of their examination apparently 
healthy. The common supposition that 
this examination ensures immunity from 
risk is an illusion and a realization of this 
fact should destroy supervision and a 
direct incentive to vice. None of these 
regulations include the man; and what 
is the use of incarcerating a few unhappy 
women for brief periods of treatment while 
the infected man is producing new foci of 
disease ? Society may choose to ignore the 
man, but nature impartially distributes 
disease and suffering. 


1 See Flexner, loc. cit., chap. viii, * Regulation and 
‘Digease.”’ 
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In England only one attempt at the 
regulation and inspection of prostitutes 
has been attempted. The Contagious 
Diseases Acts of 1864, 1866, and 1869 
were concerned only with the surveillance 
and medical examination of prostitutes 
in certain naval and military centres. 
They had no measure of success, and public 
opinion being strongly opposed to them the 
compulsory examination of women was 
dropped in 1883 and the Acts repealed in 
1886. An improvement in the incidence 
of venereal disease in the services followed 
the repeal. 

On the Continent there has been an 
increasing consensus of opinion that the 
attempts to protect the public health 
through police agency has been a failure. 

Nothing but success could justify its exist- 
~ ence, and in most places it would have been 
already a thing of the past, but for the 
powerful vested interests which have grown 
up side by side with the system and 
are fighting to the death for its con- 
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tinuance. The three distinctive features 
of the system of sanitary regulation as 
opposed to “ abolitionist’? methods to be 
described below, are—it is limited to in- 
scribed professional prostitutes, it is man- 
aged by the police, and the prison-like 
nature of its cure. 

Scandinavia was the first to break away 
from the Continental tradition and to 
formulate a scheme which should be effec- 
tive and free from the objection of injustice. 
The Scandinavian experiment seeks to 
reach men and women alike—a_ great 
advance: the executive power is trans- 
ferred from the police to a board of health ; 
free treatment is provided for all; the 
patient is asked to indicate the source of 
infection; there is an attempt at isolation 
and cure. This method abolishes the dread 
of becoming involved with the police and 
puts venereal disease in its proper place as a 
disease and not a crime, and moreover a 
disease not necessarily the direct conse- 
quence of sin; the voluntary submission 
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to treatment brings it in line with the 
treatment of any other disease: free treat- 
ment induces the infected person to submit 
himself to early treatment and disposes 
of the competition of quacks. The Nor- 
wegian law dates from 1860; its chief 
provisions are :— 

1. All physicians report daily all cases 
of venereal disease to the health authority. 
Names of patients are not given unless 
they are sent to hospital or the doctor 
thinks they are likely to spread infection. 

2. The physician gives patient a copy 
of the laws relating to the communication of 
venereal disease. There are heavy penalties 
for knowingly spreading infection. 

3. Patient signs a statement acknowledg- | 
ing receipt of this warning. 

4. Doctor endeavours to ascertain the 
source of the infection and the person 
inculpated is reported to the Health Office. 

5. The infecting person is invited to call 
at the Health Office, informed of the 
accusation—but not name of accuser— 
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and invited to submit to examination. 
Women doctors examine women. If disease 
is found treatment can be compelled. 
There is compulsion only if the accused 
person neglects or refuses to attend, then 
the police are invoked. 

In Denmark the law is much the same 
but police interference is more marked. 
In Copenhagen a useful feature is that the 
municipal clinics for free treatment are 
advertised on every advertisement obelisk. 

This system is excellent in theory, and it 
is on lines such as these that the future 
treatment of venereal disease will certainly 
be worked out. In practice, however, there 
are difficulties. The denunciation of the 
source of infection seems reasonable, for the 
information given to the health authority 
is considered confidential: the attempt to 
attack infection at its source and offer 
treatment is the scientific procedure ; but 
the matter is not so simple. The accuser 
may honestly be mistaken and often is so ; 
prostitution is promiscuous on both sides, 
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and periods of incubation of the disease 
vary ; answers to the doctor’s questions are 
often guesses; many can give no answer. 
Hence is open the way to error and abuse. 
The experience of Copenhagen has shown 
that this apparently reasonable regulation 
is an incentive to blackmail: it is used by 
men who want to get rid of women of whom 
they are tired, and by women to revenge 
themselves on former “friends.” As a re- 
sult Danish physicians do not regularly 
report to the police and the police do not 
act always on a denunciation that reaches 
them. 

First and foremost in any scheme must 
come ample jacilitres for free treatment with 
well advertised notice of the centres where — 
this treatment can be obtained. Only 


in this way will the evil consequences of _ 


unqualified treatment by chemists, herbal- — 
ists and quack “ specialists” be uprooted. 
All advertisements of remedies for venereal _ 
disease should be prohibited. Evening © 
clinics must be established to facilitate the 
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attendances of the working classes, many 
of whom will not attend if they have to lose 
their day’s work to do so. The hospital 
provision for venereal diseases in England is, 
as we have said, totally inadequate. The 
Inspector of the Local Government Board 
reports + that no beds or wards are reserved 
for infective venereal cases in any of the 
thirty general hospitals he visited. Hos- 
pitals depending on voluntary subscriptions 
fear a diminution, of income should they do 
so, and therefore their rules forbid the 
admission of these cases: they are allowed 
in the out-patient department but there is 
little organization or equipment for the 
purpose. The Poor Law infirmaries are 
better equipped, but venereal cases are 
given, the cold shoulder. The Lock Hos- 
pitals—special hospitals for venereal 
disease—treat a large number of out- 
patients, but the accommodation for in- 
patients is ludicrous. The provision “ for 


1 Report on Venereal Diseases (Local Government 
Board), by R. W. Johnstone, 1913. 
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London is 136 beds for females, twenty-seven 
for males ; elsewhere about seventy, making 
perhaps 250 in the United Kingdom.” ? 
Blaschko in his communication to the 
Royal Commission ? states that fifty-six 
German towns with fifteen and a half 
million inhabitants have 9,320 beds and 
834 specialists in charge. Berlin has 2,000 
beds, the whole United Kingdom 250! 
English conditions have been severely 
condemned by Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
in The Prevention of Destetution: “The 
man or woman suffering from gonorrhcea 
or syphilis, even if the innocent victim of 
another’s guilt, is refused admission to the 
voluntary hospital; deterred, and as often 
as possible, hustled out of the workhouse ; 
and, in spite of the extreme danger to the 
public health, wholly unprovided for by 
the local health authority” (p. 33). The 
only resort, the Lock Hospital, is more or — 
less repellent. The patient is made to feel 


1 White and Melville, quoted by Flexner, loc. cit., p. 364. 
2 Report, Appendix XXVIII, p. 183. 
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that his cure ought also to be his penance.1 

The second important point is the neces- 
sity for accurate diagnosis and efficient 
treatment. It is undeniable that most 
general medical practitioners are unfamiliar 
with the newer methods, and that the 
experience they gained of venereal disease 
at the hospital to which their medical 
school was attached was meagre in the 
extreme: those who wished to obtain a 
thorough knowledge in these diseases were 
obliged to attend the practice of a Lock 
Hospital. 

Diagnosis by the Wasserman reaction 
is a laboratory test and outside the scope 
of general practice: the administration 
of salvarsan is safe only in the hand of 
a well-trained practitioner, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its technique and contra- 
indications. 

The Royal Commission recognized the 
primary importance of these points, and 
recommended a scheme of free treatment 

1 Quoted by Flexner, loc. cit., p. 365. 
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in the general hospitals to be organized by 
the local authorities and subsidized as to 
seventy-five per cent. of the cost by the 
Imperial Exchequer, the balance to be 
found out of the local rates. It was not 
proposed to build special hospitals, to which 
a stigma would attach, and so prejudice 
the public against them. Existing labora- 
tories should be brought in line for the work 
of diagnosis and if necessary new ones 
built. The arrangement with the general 
hospitals will provide medical students and 
practitioners with the material and teaching 
from which a sound knowledge of venereal 
diseases will be acquired. It is well to — 
remember the importance of this, as — 
the general practitioner is “the first 
line of defence of the community.” The 
Commissioners’ recommendation has been 
adopted by the British Government and the — 
Treasury are prepared to pay 75 per cent. | 
of the cost. The organization of the worl 
is being put in hand. 
Most of the recommendations of the Royal - 
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Commission will require legislation before 
they can be adopted. As some of them, 
such as confidential registration of cause of 
death, legal protection of medical men 
making certain confidential communications, 
the making of venereal disease an incapacity 
for marriage, are highly contentious ques- 
tions, they could not possibly be con- 
sidered by Parliament until after the war. 
On the other hand, the principal and most 
urgent recommendation with regard to 
the provision of facilities for diagnosis and 
treatment and of grants to cover 75 per cent. 
of the cost incurred by the local authorities 
is possible through departmental action 
alone and was at once accepted by the 
Government. The Treasury has promised 
to provide 75 per cent. of the cost, and on 
July 13, 1916, an order was issued by the 
Local Government Board to put into opera- 
tion the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission so far as provision for diagnosis 
and treatment is concerned. The order 
‘came into force on the day of its publication 
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and is made under the Public Health Acts, 
1875 and 1913. The Regulations provide 
that the Council of every country and 
county borough— 

(1) Shall, subject to the approval of 
the Board, make arrangements for enabling 
any medical practitioner practising in the 
area of the Council to obtain, at the cost of 
the Council, a scientific report on any 
material which the practitioner may submit 
from a patient suspected to be suffering 
from venereal diseases. 

(2) Shall prepare and submit to the 
Board a scheme 

(a) for the treatment at and in hospitals 
and other institutions of persons suffering 
from venereal diseases. 

(b) for supplying medical practitioners 
with salvarsan or its substitutes for the 
treatment and prevention of venereal dis- 
ease. 

The Councils are to proceed at once to = 
the consideration of the steps necessary — 
to carry out this order. 
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The Board does not propose that new 
laboratories should be established for the 
work of diagnosis, but that arrangements 
should be made with the authorities of 
existing institutions. Institutional treat- 
ment is to be provided at general hospitals 
in virtue of an agreement between the 
Council and the authorities of the hospital, 
and in their negotiations with these authori- 
ties the Council should make it clear that 
“the treatment provided should be avatlable 
for all comers, wrrespective of the place of 
residence or the means of the patient.” In 
all cases it will be important to arrange 
* that the clinics are not specially designated 
as for venereal diseases and that nothing 
2s done to distinguish the patients who attend 
for treatment of these diseases.” 

A local committee is to be formed for 
the purpose of disseminating information 
as to the scheme and for making suggestions 
to the Council. The committee should 
contain representatives of all doctors prac- 
tising in the area, the Police and Poor 

O 
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Law authorities, midwives, probation 
officers, rescue workers, clergy and minis- 
ters of all denominations and voluntary 
agencies concerned in the treatment of these 
diseases: the committee should include a 
sufficient number of suitable women, to- 
gether with representatives of the Local 
Medical Committee! for the county or 
county borough. 

The Board recognizes that it is essential 
for success to secure the co-operation of 
general practitioners with the local author- 
ities which organize schemes of treatment 
and with the institutions which are com- 
prised in these schemes and that medical 
students and practitioners should have 
access to such institutions. The Council’s 
Medical Officer of Health should from time 
to time consult the Local Medical Com- 
mittee for the area as to the means by which 
the best use may be made of the facilities © 
provided under the scheme. 


1 “Tocal Medical Committee” is not defined in the - 
Order. Probably it is the committee of that name con- 
stituted under the Insurance Act. 
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The Board urges the necessity of associat- 
ing the local general practitioner with the 
actual work of treatment. “‘ The Board 
considers that every patient ... may 
properly be asked whether he has a doctor 
of his own and whether he is willing to be 
treated by that doctor. If the patient 
has no doctor he should be advised to choose 
a doctor who would co-operate in his treat- 
ment.” Salvarsan or its substitutes is to 
be supplied free to all medical practitioners 
practising in the area in cases in which 
the medical officer of an approved institution 
has authorized the administration of these 
drugs. 

The circular embodying the order of the - 
Board was sent to Councils of Counties 
and County Boroughs, Governing Bodies 
of Hospitals and Boards of Guardians. 
Accompanying it was a Memorandum by 
the Medical Officer of the Local Govern- 
ment Board on the organization of medical 
measures. 

The order and circulars of the Board were 
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generally approved by the medical pro- 
fession. In one point, however, and that 
a vital one, the suggestions of the Board to 
the local authorities failed. While the 
necessity of securing the co-operation of the 
local medical profession was emphasized, 
it was apparently only to be asked for 
after the scheme had been inaugurated. 
To put representatives of the medical 
profession on a committee only after the 
scheme has been framed is to waste the 
experience of the profession which should 
be used by the local authority when it could 
be most effective, namely, in moulding the 


details of the scheme. However able a 


Medical Officer of Health may be, the 


treatment of venereal diseases is a clinical 


matter with which a medical officer of 
health from the nature of his work has 


probably had little recent experience. More- — 


over, the details of any scheme which is to 


attract this class of patient, naturally shy, 


require the knowledge of the susceptibilities 
of the public in their capacity as patients. — 
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This knowledge the general practitioner 
alone possesses. On August 15 a deputa- 
tion from the British Medical Association 
waited upon the President of the Local 
-Government Board and placed before him 
the views of the medical profession. As 
a result the Board has issued a further 
official circular to the local authorities. 
They suggest that the committees of local 
authorities to whom the preparation of a 
scheme is delegated should invite the local 
medical profession to nominate two repre- 
sentatives to attend all committee and sub- 
committee meetings and to assist the 
committee with their special knowledge of 
the needs of the particular area. One 
should represent the medical staffs of 
hospitals, and the other the general prac- 
titioners. 

The organization of these schemes are 
now under the consideration of the local 
authorities. 

As a result of the Report of the Royal 
Commission the Grocers’ Company have 
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presented a syphilis ward to the London 
Hospital. 


Western Australia has passed an Act to 
control venereal diseases which, besides 
providing free diagnosis and treatment, 
compels it by force if necessary. The 
doctor is to notify (without name and 
address) all cases: continuous treatment is 
obligatory : a person suspected on reason- 
able grounds of suffering from venereal 
disease may be arrested and detained for 
examination: none but medical practition- 
ers can treat such cases, and a clean sweep 
is made of all quack advertisements of 
cures for venereal diseases, impotency, 


or female irregularities. The penalties at-_ 


tached to breaches of the law are heavy 
(for details of the Act see Brotesh Medical 
Journal, August 5, 1916, p. 195). 

A telegram from Melbourne, August 30, 
says that the Victorian Government has 
decided to introduce a similar drastic 
measure (Z'he Tames, August 31, 1916). 
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CHAPTER VII 


INSTRUCTION IN SEXUAL MATTERS 
CONSIDERED 

THE last section of the Report of the Royal 
Commission deals with the traming of 
youth and the formation of a healthy 
public opinion—the youth of the country 
must be instructed in regard to moral 
conduct as bearing on sexual matters. 

This subject is already being studied 
with energy and steps are being taken to 
inaugurate a national campaign. <A ques- 
tion of vital interest which is still in an 
experimental stage cannot fail to provoke 
acute controversy, and Catholics cannot 
remain indifferent to a controversy which 
involves moral principles. The subject 
divides itself into two sections. Both have 
their bearings upon the problem of Prosti- 
tution. 
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1. The instruction of children in biological 
facts and the principles of right and wrong 
in relation to them. 

2. The instruction of the adult in the 
physical perils which attend immorality. 

The former presents the main matter for 
controversy. It is not, too much to say 
that if the difficulties which attend the 
instruction of the young could be satis- 
factorily dealt with, the few risks which 
at present attend the public instruction 
of adults would cease to -exist. It is 
now generally recognized that a neglected 
childhood too often means a manhood 
and womanhood incapable of self-control. 
Habits have been formed, through want of 
training and supervision, and formed at a 
very early age and without any notion of 
their vicious nature which are disastrous 
to the body. Victims of such habits be- — 
come the main support of prostitution. 

1. Instruction of Children.—It is a 
very hopeful sign that for many years past 
parents and teachers have been giving 
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earnest attention to the subject in every 
Kuropean country and in America. In 
spite of all this consensus of study and effort, 
the literary output achieved cannot be 
called satisfactory. We incline to the be- 
lief that a generation must pass before the 
problem is solved. We must wait until a 
generation of adults who have themselves 
been the subjects of experimental instruc- 
tion in their youth can be heard on the 
subject. It will then be possible to com- 
pare the safeguards and perils arriving 
respectively from reticence and explicitness. 
Meanwhile we have no hesitation in saying 
that the majority of books and pamphlets 
presenting schemes for instruction which 
we have examined, fail because they at- 
tempt the impossible. The avowed aim 
of all is to train for purity of life, 
that is for a manner of life which is 
the product of religion and religion alone. 
And more than that, the extent of 
self-control that is intended is that 
created by Christianity and which apart 
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from the Christian faith has no particular 
meaning and is inspired by no sufficient. 
motive. Fear of disease as a deterrent, 
will perhaps inspire prudence. It is con- 
ceivable that science may stamp out vene- 
real disease, but the absence of disease is 
not the beginning of morality. Writers on 
the subject may be fairly divided into three 
sections. Those who advocate sexual in- 
struction as a department of natural history, 
and who endeavour to surround the subject 
with lofty ideals and altruistic motives, 
who adorn their pages with poetical quota- 
tions and sentimental allusions, but whose 
attitude towards religion (if religion as a 
factor is admitted at all) is fairly stated in 
Towards Racial Health :* “* Of the Religious — 
appeal | propose to say but little, not be- 
cause In any way its value is to be de- 
preciated, but because religion is so much a 
personal matter that any attempt to deal 
with it am extenso would be hable to offend 


1 Towards Racial Health. By Norah M. March, B.Sc., 
M.B. San. I (Routledge, 3s. 6d.), p. 178. 
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the sensitiveness of those whose religious 
doctrine and ideals were different from 
those pervading the disquisition.”’ The 
modern mind inured to compromise and 
vagueness in matters of thought, yet feels 
instinctively the weakness of such an 
attitude in face of this problem and is at a 
loss how to strengthen it. 

Again, there are those who confine them- 
selves to a dry scientific statement of 
facts, a method which is more impressive 
and which avoids some dangers, but one 
which depends for the nature of the results 
attained upon the moral soil on which 
the information falls. Finally there are 
Protestant writers who are frankly de- 
pendent upon their religion for motive, 
but whose weakness lies in the preponder- 
ance of emotional appeal and the absence 
of dogmatic clearness. We are glad to see 
that opinion is definitely going against 
class instruction. In this we whole-heart- 
edly concur. Sexual matters can never be 
a-suitable subject for any form of class 
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instruction. As a subject sex is in a 
category apart, because it cannot be kept 
merely on an intellectual plane. The con- 
nexion between the brain and the highly 
sensitized nervous system with which the 
generative organs are supplied is too intim- 
ate. An intellectual appeal may in some 
subjects, and especially in adolescence, be 
the means of stimulating physical sensa- 
tions, instead of inducing mental concepts. 

In this matter of instruction the Catholic 
body is in a different position. Whatever 
instruction on this subject is given in 
connexion with the Catechism is part of 
the whole scheme of religious teaching and 
is graduated in relation to the - general 
moral development of the child—the in-— 
culcation almost from infancy of small 
habits of self-denial and self-restraint which 


form part of Catholic training are incal- — 


culable aids to the formation of moral | 
habits. Hvery Catholic child who gets a — 
Catholic education is taught explicitly the 
moral doctrine connected with the Sixth 
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(Protestant Seventh) and Ninth Command- 
ments and cannot form bad habits un- 
consciously. By means of associations for 
youth which make a special cult of purity 
alter the model of the Blessed Virgin and 
Saints remarkable for the virtue, the strong 
help of a lofty ideal pursued in common 
is added to the influence of the Sacraments. 
The system of the confessional provides 
also the means of guiding and safeguarding 
the young, and in connexion with schools 
reduces the difficulty of keeping them 
morally clean to a minimum. But we are 
far from pretending that there is no need 
of study of the subject by Catholics. We 
commend the attention of all parents and 
teachers to Education to Purity,+ by Dr. 
Michael Gatterer, S.J., and Dr. Francis 
Krus, 8.J., in which the subject is well 
dealt with from a Catholic point of view. 
Unfortunately there is no translation which 
will altogether commend itself to English 
readers. Something in English is needed 
1 Fr. Pustet & Co., New York and Cincinnati. 
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at once, as explicit, as delicate and as 
restrained as is the teaching for adults in 
Marriage and Parenthood the Catholic Ideal, 
by the Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard. 
2. Instruction of Adults in Dangers ac- 

eruing from Immorality.—Instruction of 
this nature meets with general approval now 
that the facts have been brought to public 
notice by the publication of the Report of 
the Royal Commission. What controversy 
arises will be merely by whom and in what 

manner it is to be given. © 
In the first Annual Report of the National 
Council for Combating Venereal Diseases, 
published in June, 1916, we learn that on the 
initiation of its Military Committee 497 
lectures to audiences of soldiers numbering 
449,300 have been given in the Southern, 
and 232 lectures to 135,749 men in the 
Northern Commands since the outbreak — 
of war. These lectures are said to have been - 
enthusiastically received. The Civilian - 
Committee has also been active since — 
1 Joseph F. Wagner, New York. 
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November, 1914, in organizing lectures to 
social workers and to teachers in a number 
of towns. These lectures, given as they 
are, with earnest purpose and attended 
voluntarily by adults actuated by a like 
purpose, should go far to create a more 
serious and enlightened public opinion. 
There is a proposal, however, to extend 
the course of Hygiene Training in Teach- 
ers’ Training Centres, to include sufficient 
instruction in sexual matters to furnish 
them with protective knowledge and to 
fit them for the adequate moral supervision 
of their pupils. This is of course excellent 
in intention, and if it fails in execution it 
will fail because the instruction will be 
given on a purely materialistic basis. It is 
proposed to entrust this section to the 
Kugenics Education Society. This of 
course does not affect Catholics. The ethical 
standpoint of that society is too vague 
and shifting in many instances, e.g., in its 
approval of neo-malthusianism too defi- 
nitely uncatholic for any member of that 
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faith to accept it. But the proposal is not 
one we can welcome, having the welfare 
of our fellow-citizens in view. Even if this 
society were in any agreement as to the 
spiritual basis of morality, the chaos of 
creeds in this country will necessitate a 
neutral character in any instruction given. 
It is impossible without disquietude to 
contemplate public instruction to teachers 
in moral and physical hygiene which appeals 
only to temporal and material motives. 
There must be further provision for helping 
those who will become teachers in Christian 
schools to co-ordinate this instruction with 
religion. 

One point we would urge—that attend- 
ance at class instruction in Training Colleges: 
should not be obligatory, and that the 
alternative of study from books supple- 
mented by private instruction should 
always be open to a student. 
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CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT ACT, 1885 


An Act to make further provision for the 
Protection of Women and Girls, the 
suppression of brothels, and other 
purposes. 


48 & 49 Vicr., cap. 69. 
[i4th August, 1885.] 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Hx- 
cellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the author- 
ity of the same, as follows :— 


Short | l.—This Act may be cited as the 
title. Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885. 
Part I 


Protection of Women and Girls 
2.—Any person who— 

| See (1) procures or attempts to procure 
|= any girl or woman under twenty- 
one years of age, not being a 
common prostitute, or of known 
immoral character, to have unlaw- 
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ful carnal connection, either within 
or without the Queen’s dominions, — 
with any other person or persons ; 
or 


(2) procures or attempts to procure 
any woman or girl to become, either - 
within or without the Queen’s 
dominions, a common prostitute ; 
or 


(3) procures or attempts to procure 
any woman or girl to leave the 
United Kingdom, with intent that 
she may become an inmate of a 
brothel elsewhere; or 


(4) procures or attempts to procure 
any woman or girl to leave her 
usual place of abode in the United 
Kingdom (such place not being a 
brothel), with mtent that she may, | 
for the purposes of prostitution, 
become an inmate of a brothel 
within or without the Queen’s— 
dominions, | 


be guilty of a misdeamour, and 


being convicted thereof shall be liable at 


the 


discretion of the court to be im-— 


prisoned for any term not exceeding two- 

years, with or without hard labour: P 
Provided that no person shall be con-— 

victed of any offence under this section 


upon the evidence of one witness, unless” 


Procuring 
defile- 
ment of 
woman by 
threats or 
fraud, or 
adminis- 
tering 


drugs. 
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such witness be corroborated in some 
material particular by evidence implicat- 
ing the accused. 


3.—Any person who— 

(i) by threats or intimidation pro- 
cures or attempts to procure any 
woman or girl to have any unlaw- 
ful carnal connection, either within 
or without the Queen’s dominions ; 
or 


(2) by false pretences or false repre- 
sentations procures any woman or 
girl, not being a common prostitute, 
or of known immoral character, to 
have any unlawful carnal connec- 
tion, either within or without the 
Queen’s dominions; or 


(3) applies, administers to, or causes 
to be taken by any woman or girl 
any drug, matter, or thing, with 
intent to stupefy or overpower so 
as thereby to enable any person to 
have unlawful carnal connection 
with such woman or girl, 

shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and 
being convicted thereof shall be liable at 
the discretion of the court to be im- 
prisoned for any term not exceeding two 
years, with or without hard labour : 
Provided that no person shall be con- 
victed of an offence under this section 
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upon the evidence of one witness only) 


unless such witness be corroborated in> 


some material particular by evidence im- 
plicating the accused. 


4.—Any person who— 


Defile- unlawfully and carnally one any 


se ae girl under the age of thirteen years shall 


thirteen be guilty of felony, and being convicted 


years of thereof shall be liable at the discretion of 
a8e the court to be kept in penal servitude for 
life, or for any term not less than five 


years, or to be imprisoned for any term — 


not exceeding two years, with or without 
hard labour. 

Any person who attempts to have un- 
lawful carnal knowledge of any girl under 
the age of thirteen years shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanour, and being convicted 


thereof shall be liable at the discretion of — 


the court to be imprisoned for any term 


not exceeding two years, with or without — 


hard labour. 


Provided that in the case of an offender | 


whose age does not exceed sixteen years, — 


the court may, instead of sentencing him 
to any term of imprisonment, order him — 
to be whipped, as prescribed by the Act — 
of the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth _ 
Victoria, chapter eighteen, intituled “‘ An _ 
Act to amend the law as to the Whipping > 
of Juvenile and other Offenders,” and the — 
gaid Act shall apply, so far as circum- 
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ment of 
girl be- 
tween 
thirteen 
and six- 
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of age. 
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stances admit, as if the offender had been 
convicted in manner in that Act men- 
tioned. [The part of the clause here 
omitted is repealed by the Children Act, 
1908.] 

Whereas doubts have been entertained 
whether a man who induces a married 
woman to permit him to have connection 
with her by personating her husband is 
or 1s not guilty of rape, it is hereby enacted 
and declared that every such offender 
shall be deemed to be guilty of rape. 


5.—Any person who— 


(1) unlawfully and carnally knows or 
attempts to have unlawful carnal | 
knowledge of any girl being of or 
above the age of thirteen years and 
under the age of sixteen years; or 


(2) unlawfully and carnally knows, or 
attempts to have unlawful carnal 
knowledge of any female idiot or 
imbecile woman or girl, under cir- 
cumstances which do not amount 
to rape, but which prove that the 
offender knew at the time of the come 
mission of theoffence that the woman 
or girl was an idiot or imbecile, 

shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and 
being convicted thereof shall be liable at 
the discretion of the court to be im- 
prisoned for any term not exceeding two 
years, with or without hard labour: 
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Provided that it shall be a sufficient — 
defence to any charge under subsection — 
one of this section if it shall be made to — 
appear to the court or jury before whom — 
the charge shall be brought that the 
person so charged had reasonable cause — 
to believe that the girl was of or above 
the age of sixteen years: | 

Provided also, that no prosecution — 
shall be commenced for an offence under — 
sub-section one of this section more than — 
three months after the commission of the — 
offence.! : 


House- 6.—Any person who, being the owner 
holder —_ or occupier of any premises, or having, 


etc., per- e ic : 

mifuing or acting, or assisting in, the management 
defile- ; oF control thereof— 

ment O ‘ : 

young girl induces or knowingly suffers any — 
on his pre- girl of such age as is in this section — 


mises. . . j 
mentioned to resort to or be in or © 


upon such premises for the pur- — 
pose of being unlawfully and — 
carnally known by any man, 
whether such carnal an 
is intended to be with any par- 
ticular man or generally, f 


(1) shall, if such girl is under the 
age of thirteen years, be guilty of 
felony, and being convicted thereot 


1 N.B.—The limit is extended to six months byl 
4 Kdward VII., cap. 15, clause 27. 
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shall be liable at the discretion of 
the court to be kept in penal 
servitude for life, or for any term 
not less than five years, or to be 
imprisoned for any term not ex- 
ceeding two years, with or without 
hard labour; and 


(2) if such girl is of or above the age 
of thirteen and under the age of 
sixteen years, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and being con- 
victed thereof shall be liable at the 
discretion of the court to be im- 
prisoned for any term not exceed- 
ing two years, with or without 


hard labour : 


Provided that it shall be a sufficient 
defence to any charge under this section 
if it shall be made to appear to the court 
or jury before whom the charge shall be 
brought that the person so charged had 
reasonable cause to believe that the girl 
was of or above the age of sixteen years. 


7.—Any person who— 


with intent that any unmarried girl 
under the age of eighteen years 
should be unlawfully and carnally 
known by any man, whether such 
carnal knowledge is intended to 
be with any particular man, or 
generally— 
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takes or causes to be taken such girl i 
out of the possession and againsi™ P 


the will of her father or mother, 
or any other person having thal 
lawful care or charge of her, 


shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and 


q 


q 


= 


being convicted thereof shall be liable © 
at the discretion of the court to be im- | 
prisoned for any term not exceeding two — 


years, with or without hard labour : 


Provided that it shall be a sufficient — 
defence to any charge under this section — 
if it shall be made to appear to the court — 
or jury that the person so charged had — 
reasonable cause to believe that the girl — 
was of or above the age of eighteen years. — 


8.—Any person who detains any woman > 


or girl against her will— 


(1) in or upon any premises with — 


intent that she may be unlawfully 
and carnally known by any man, 
whether any particular man, or 
generally, or 
(2) in any brothel, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and — 
being convicted thereof shall be liable 
at the discretion of the court to be im- 
prisoned for any term not exceeding two 
years, with or without hard labour. 
Where a woman or girl is in or upon 
any premises for the purpose oF havi 
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any unlawful carnal connection, or is in 
any brothel, a person shall be deemed to 
detain such woman or girl in or upon 
such premises or in such brothel, if, with 
intent to compel or induce her to remain 
in or upon such premises or in such brothel, 
such person withholds from such woman 
or gitl any wearing apparel or other 
property belonging to her, or, where 
wearing apparel has been lent or other- 
wise supplied to such woman or girl by 
or by the direction of such person, such 
person threatens such woman or girl with 
legal proceedings if she takes away with 
her the wearing apparel so lent or supplied. 

No legal proceedings, whether civil or 
criminal, shall be taken against any such 
woman or girl for taking away or being 
found in possession of any such wearing 
apparel as was necessary to enable her to 


leave such premises or brothel. 


Power, on 
indict- 
ment for 
rape, to 
convict of 
certain 
misde- 
meanours. 


9.—Ii upon the trial of any indictment 
for rape, or any offence made felony by 
section four of this Act, the jury shall be 
satisfied that the defendant is guilty of 
an offence under section three, four, or 
five of this Act, of an indecent assault, 
but are not satisfied that the defendant 
is guilty of the felony charge in such 
indictment, or of an attempt to commit the 
same, then and in every such case the jury 
may acquit the defendant of such felony, 
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and find him guilty of such offence as 
aforesaid, or of an indecent assault, and 
thereupon such defendant shall be lable 
to be punished in the same manner as 
if he had been convicted upon an indict- 
ment for such offence as aforesaid, or for 
the misdemeanour of indecent assault. 


10.—If it appears to any justice of the 
peace, on information made before him 
on oath by any parent, relative, or guar- 
dian of any woman or girl, or any other 
person who, in the opinion of the justice, 
is bona fide acting in the interest of any 
woman or girl, that there is reasonable 
cause to suspect that such woman or girl 
is unlawfully detained for immoral pur- 
poses by any person in any place within 
the jurisdiction of such justice, such 
justice may issue a warrant authorizing 
any person named therein to search for, 
and, when found, to take to and detain 


in a place of safety such woman or girl 


until she can be brought before a justice 
of the peace ; and the justice of the peace 
before whom such woman or girl is brought 
may cause her to be delivered up to her 


parents or guardians, or otherwise dealt 


with as circumstances may permit and 
require. 

The justice of the peace issuing such 
warrant may, by the same or any other 
warrant, cause any person accused of so 
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unlawtully detaining such woman or girl 
to be apprehended and brought before a 
justice, and proceedings to be taken for 
punishing such person according to law. 

A woman or girl shall be deemed to be 
unlawfully detained for immoral purposes 
if she is so detained for the purpose of 
being unlawfully and carnally known by 
any man, whether any particular man or 
generally, and— 


(a) either is under the age of sixteen 
years; or 


(0) if of or over the age of sixteen 
years, and under the age of eighteen 
years, 1s so detained against her 
will, or against the will of her father 
or mother or of any other person 
having the lawful care or charge 
of her; or 


(c) if of or above the age of 
eighteen years is so detained against 
her will. 


Any person authorized by warrant under 
this section to search for any woman or 
girl so detained as aforesaid may enter (if 
need be by force) any house, building, or 
other place specified in such warrant, and 
may remove such woman or girl there- 
from : 

Provided always, that every warrant 
issued under this section shall be addressed 
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to and executed by some superintendent, 


inspector, or other officer of police, who | 


shall be accompanied by the parent, 
relative, or guardian or other person 


making the information, if such -person ~ 


so desire, unless the justice shall otherwise 
direct. 


12.—Where on the trial of any offence 


under this Act it is proved to the satis-— 


faction of the court that the seduction 
or prostitution of a girl under the age of 
sixteen has been caused, encouraged, or 
favoured by her father, mother, guardian, 
master, or mistress, it shall be in the 
power of the court to divest such father, 
mother, guardian, master, or mistress of 


all authority over her, and to appoint any — 


person or persons willing to take charge 
of such girl to be her guardian until she 
has attained the age of twenty-one, or any 
age below this as the court may direct, 


and the High Court shall have the power 


from time to time to rescind or vary 


such order by the appointment of any 


other person or persons as such guardian, — 


or in any other respect. 


Part II 
Suppression of Brothels 
13.—Any person who— 


(1) keeps or manages or acts or assistall 
in the management of a brothel, or 
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ings (2) being the tenant, lessee, or occu- 
jagainst ier of a i ; 

faa pler a premises, knowingly 
een per, permits such premises or any part 
‘ete. thereof to be used as a brothel or 


for the purpose of habitual pro- 
stitution, or 


(3) being the lessor or landlord of any 
premises, or the agent of such lessor 
or landlord, lets the same or any 
part thereof with the knowledge 
that such premises or some part 
thereof are or is to be used as a 
brothel, or is wilfully a party to the 
continued use of such premises or 
any part thereof as a brothel, 

shall on summary conviction in manner 
provided by the Summary Jurisdiction 
Acts be lable— 


(1) to a penalty not exceeding twenty 
pounds, or, in the discretion of the 
court, to imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding three months, 
with or without hard labour, and 


(2) on a second or subsequent con- 
viction to a penalty not exceeding 
forty pounds, or, in the discretion 
of the court, to imprisonment for 
any termnot exceeding four months, 
with or without hard labour ; 


and in case of a third or subsequent con- 
viction such person may, in addition to 
such penalty or imprisonment as last 
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aforesaid, be required by the court to — 
enter into a recognizance, with or without — 
sureties, as to the court seems meet, to — 
be of good behaviour for any period not — 
exceeding twelve months, and in default — 
of entering into such recognizance, with ‘ 
or without sureties (as the case may be) — 
such person may be imprisoned for any — 
period not exceeding three months in — 
addition to any such term of imprison- — 
ment as aforesaid. 3 
Any person on being summarily con-— 
2 


victed in pursuance of this section may 
appeal to a court of general or quarter 
sessions against such conviction. 5 
The enactments for encouraging prose- — 
cutions of disorderly houses contained in — 
sections five, six, and seven of the Act 
passed in the twenty-fifth year of the 
reign of King George the Second, chapter 
thirty-six, as amended by the enactment — 
contained in section seven of the Act 
passed in the fifty-eighth year of the 
reign of King George the Third, chapter 
seventy, shall, with the necessary modi-— 
fications, be deemed to apply to prosecu- 
tions under this section, and the said — 
enactments shall, for the purposes ot 
this section, be construed as if the prose- 
cution in such enactments mentioned 
included summary proceedings under this 
section as well as a prosecution on indict- 
ment. ; 
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INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT AS REVISED 
BY THE OFFICIAL INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS (PARIS), 1910. 


It may be well here to put on permanent record 
the important decisions arrived at by the members 
of the Official Conference, which have since been 
ratified by the Huropean and other Powers. The 
following are the recommendations for dealing 
with this crime from an international point of 
view :— 

“ Article [.—Each of the Contracting Govern- 
ments undertakes to establish or name some 
authority charged with the co-ordination of all 
information relative to the procuring of women 
er gitls for immoral purposes abroad; _ this 
authority shall be empowered to correspond direct 
with the similar department established in each 
of the other Contracting States. 

“ ARTICLE 2.—Hach of the Governments under- 
takes to have a watch kept, especially in railway 
stations, ports of embarkation, and en route, for 
persons in charge of women and girls destined 
for an immoral life. With this object instructions 
shall be given to the officials and all other qualified 
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persons to obtain, within legal limits, all informa- 
tion likely to lead to the detection of criminal 
traflic. 

“The arrival of persons who clearly appear to 
be the principals, accomplices in, or victims of, 
such traffic shall be notified, when it occurs, either 
to the authorities of the place of destination, or 
to the Diplomatic or Consular Agents interested, 
or to any other competent authorities. 

“ARTICLE 3.—The Governments undertake, 
when the case arises, and within legal limits, to 
have the declarations taken of women or girls of 
foreign nationality who are prostitutes, in order 
to establish their identity and civil status, and to 
discover who has caused them to leave their 
country. The information obtained shall be 
communicated to the authorities of the country 
of origin of the said women or girls, with a view 
to their eventual repatriation. 

“The Governments undertake, within legal 
limits, and as far as can be done, to intrust tem- 
porarily, and with a view to their eventual re- 
patriation, the victims of a criminal traffic when 
destitute to public or private charitable institu- 
tions, or to private individuals offering the neces- 
sary security. | 

“The Governments also undertake, within legal 
limits, and as far as possible, to send back to their 
country of origin those women and girls who desire 
it, or who may be claimed by persons exercising 
authority over them. Repatriation shall only | 
take place after agreement as to identity and ~ 
nationality, as well as place and date of arrival 
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at the frontiers. Each of the Contracting Coun- 
tries shall facilitate transit through its territory. 

‘Correspondence relative to repatriation shall 
be direct as far as possible. 

“ ArTICLE 4.—Where the woman or girl to be 
repatriated cannot herself repay the cost of trans- 
fer, and has neither husband, relations, nor guar- 
dian to pay for her, the cost of repatriation shal! 
be borne by the country where she is in residence 
as far as the nearest frontier or port of embarka- 
tion in the direction of the country of origin, and 
by the country of origin as regards the rest. 

“ ArticLE 5.—The provisions of the foregoing 
Articles 3 and 4 shall not affect any private Con- 
ventions existing between the Contracting Govern- 
ments. 

“Article 6.—The Contracting Governments 
undertake, within legal limits, to exercise super- 
vision, as far as possible, over the offices or 
agencies engaged in finding employment for women 
or girls abroad. 

“ ArtIcLE 7.—Non-Signatory States can adhere 
to the present Agreement. For this purpose they 
shall ratify their intention, through the diplomatic 
channel, to the French Government, who shall 
acquaint all the Contracting States. 

““ArticLE 8.—The present Agreement shall 
come into force six months after the exchange 
of ratifications. If one of the Contracting Parties 
denounces it, this denunciation shall only have 
effect as regards that party, and that only twelve 
months after the date of denunciation. 

“ ARTICLE 9.—The present Agreement shall be 
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ratified and the ratifications shall be exchanged, 
at Paris with the least possible delay.” 

Here indeed is a Woman’s Moral Charter, which 
in its operation has achieved so much, not perhaps 
from a punitive point of view, but chiefly as a 
remedial and preventive measure. It has already 
worked wonders in every nation in the care and 
protection of young women. 

It is not too much to assert that, with the official 
and philanthropic machinery working so efficiently, 
this traffic has not only been crippled but well-nigh 
destroyed. The alertness of the authorities in all 
countries renders certain the discovery and arrest 
ot the traffickers, sooner or later. Consequently 
the present pursuit of the trade involves great 
risks, and does not pay nearly so well as formerly. 
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CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT ACT, 191 


[2 & 3 Geo. 5, Cu. 20.] 
ARRANGEMENT OF SECTIONS 


Section. 


1. 


a ee BS 


Power to arrest without warrant persons 
offending against 48 & 49 Vict. c. 69. s. 2. 

Amendment of 48 & 49 Vict. c. 69. 8, 2. 

Increased penalties for procurers. 

Suppression of brothels. 

Determination of tenancy of premises on 
conviction for permitting use as brothel, 
&c. 

Determination of tenancy of premises on 
conviction for permitting use as brothel, 
&e. in Scotland. 

Amendments of 61 & 62 Vict. c. 39 and 2 Edw. 

ae GE, 

Restriction on application of Act. 

Short title and commencement. 


An Act to amend the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1885, the Vagrancy 
Act, 1898, and the Immoral Traffic 
(Scotland) Act, 1902. [13th Decem- 
ber, 1912.] 
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Be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows :— 


ue to 1.—A constable may take into custody 
vithout Without a warrant any person whom he 
warrant shall have good cause to suspect of having 
Peding Committed, or of attempting to commit, 
against ae any offence against section two of the 
& 49 Vict. Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885 
¢. 69.8.2 (which relates to procuration and at- 


tempted procuration). 
cae er 2.—In paragraphs (3) and (4) of section 
48 & 49 two ofthe Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
a ce. 69. 1885, the words “ or frequent > shall be 
Pianta after the words ‘‘ an inmate of” — 
wherever those words occur. 


Increased 3,—Any male person who is convicted 
ou under section two of the Criminal Law 
curers. Amendment Act, 1885, may, at the dis- 
cretion of the court, and in addition to 
any term of imprisonment awarded in 
respect of the said offence, be sentenced 
to be once privately whipped, and the 
number of strokes and the instrument 


with which they shall be inflicted shall 
be specified by the court in the sentence. — 


Suppres- 
sion of 
brothels. 


Deter- 
mination 
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4.—(1) Section thirteen of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1885, shall, so far 
as it relates to brothels, be amended by 
inserting after the word “ occupier” the 
words “or person in charge.” 


(2) Any person who is convicted of a 
third or subsequent offence against the 
said section thirteen shall be liable on 
summary conviction to a penalty not 
exceeding one hundred pounds or, in the 
discretion of the court, to imprisonment 
for any term not exceeding twelve months, 
with or without hard labour, and, in 
addition to any such penalty or imprison- 
ment, may be required by the court to 
enter into a recognizance with or withou’ 
sureties, or in Scotland to grant a bond 
of caution, to be of good behaviour for 
any period not exceeding twelve months 
and, in default of entering into such 
recognizance, or granting such bond, 
such person may be imprisoned for a 
period not exceeding three months in 
addition to any term of imprisonment 
awarded in respect of his said offence. 


(3) The provisions of section thirteen 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1885, in so far as they relate to third or 
subsequent offences, are hereby repealed. 


5.—(1) Upon the conviction, after the 
passing of this Act, of the tenant, lessee, 
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of tenancy or occupier of any premises of knowingly 
of pre-e permitting the premises, or any part 
mises on 
convice thereof, to be used as a brothel, the land- 
tion for Jord or lessor shall be entitled to require 
aE as the person so convicted to assign the 
brothel, lease or other contract under which the 
&e. said premises are held by him to some 
person approved by the landlord or 
lessor, which approval shall not be un- 
reasonably withheld, and, in the event 
of the person so convicted failing within . 
three months to assign the lease or con- 
tract as aforesaid, the landlord or lessor 
shall be entitled to determine the lease 
or other contract but without prejudice 
to the rights or remedies of any party to 
such lease or contract accrued before the 
date of such determination. If the land- 
lerd or lessor should so determine the 
lease or other contract of tenancy, the 
court which has convicted the tenant, 
lessee, or occupier shall have power to 
make a summary order for delivery of 
possession to the landlord or lessor. 


(2) If the landlord or lessor after such | 
conviction has been brought to his notice 
fails to exercise his rights under the fore- 
going provisions of this section and subse- 
quently during the subsistence of the 
lease or contract any such offence is again 
committed in respect of the premises, the 
landlord or lessor shall be deemed to 


6 Edw. 7. 


c. 54. 
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have knowingly aided or abetted the com- 
mission of that offence, unless he proves 
that he had taken all reasonable steps to 
prevent the recurrence of the offence. 


(3) Where a landlord or lessor deter- 
mines a lease or other contract under the 
powers conferred by this section and sub- 
sequently grants another lease or enters 
into another contract of tenancy to, with, 
or for the benefit of the same person 
without causing to be inserted in such 
lease or contract all reasonable provisions 
for the prevention of a recurrence of any 
such offence as aforesaid, he shall be 
deemed to have failed to exercise his 
rights under the foregoing provisions 
of this section, and any such offence as 
aforesaid committed during the subsis- 
tence of the subsequent lease or contract 
shall be deemed, for the purposes of this 
section, to have been committed during 
the subsistence of the previous lease or 
contract. 


(4) A person quitting premises in I[re- 
land held by him under a lease or con- 
tract which has been determined in pur- 
suance of this Act shall not be entitled to 
compensation under the Town Tenants 
(Ireland) Act, 1906. 


6.—(1) The provisions in section four 


oftenancy hundred and three of the Burgh Police 
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of pre- (Scotland) Act, 1892, relating to the 
mises on , Voidance or termination of any lease or 
for permit- arrangement to let shall apply in like 
tae oth ,, manner upon a conviction under section 
riers ‘i thirteen of the Criminal Law Amend- 


Suoulsnd ment Act, 1885, as amended by this Act. 


55 56 
ere 55, (2) This section shall be substituted 


in Scotland for section five of this Act. 


Amend- 7.—(1) In section one of the Vagrancy 

monssef Act, 1898, and in section one of the 

Viet 6. aor Traffic (Scotland) Act, 1902, 

39 and 2in subsection (3) (which deals with the 

mee 7. evidence of living on the earnings of 
prostitution) there shall be substituted 
for the words “ and has no visible means 
‘‘ of subsistence’ the words “ or is proved 
‘to have exercised control, direction, 
“or influence over the movements of a 
“* prostitute in such a manner as to show 
“that he is aiding, abetting, or com- 
“pelling her prostitution with any other 
“‘ person or generally.” 


(2) The period of imprisonment with 
hard labour which may be awarded to a 
person deemed to be a rogue and vaga- — 
bond under the Vagrancy Act, 1898, or 
to a person convicted summarily of a 
crime and offence under the Immoral 
Traffic (Scotland) Act, 1902, shall be 
increased to six months, but such person 
shall not be lable to be dealt with as an 
incorrigible rogue within the meaning 


5 Geo. 4, 
c. 83, 
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of the Vagrancy Act, 1824. Save as 
aforesaid, nothing in this subsection 
shall affect the powers of a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction to deal with a person 
deemed to be a rogue and vagabond under 
the Vagrancy Act, 1898, anything in any 
other Act to the contrary notwithstanding. 


(3) The Vagrancy Act, 1898, as amended 
by this section, shall extend to Ireland 
with this modification, that for the words 
‘ be deemed a rogue and vagabond within 
‘the meaning of the Vagrancy Act, 
“©1824, and be liable to be dealt with 
‘‘ accordingly ” there shall be substituted 
the words “ be liable on summary con- 
‘ viction to imprisonment for a term not 
“ exceeding six months with hard labour.” 


(4) Every female who is proved to 
have for the purposes of gain, exercised 
control, direction, or influence over the 
movements of a prostitute in such a 
manner as to show that she is aiding, 


. abetting, or compelling her prostitution 


with any person, or generally, shall be 
guilty of an offence under the Vagrancy 
Act, 1898, or in Scotland under the 
Immoral Traffic (Scotland) Act, 1902, 
and those Acts as amended and extended 
by this section shall apply accordingly. 


(5) A person charged with an offence 
under the Vagrancy Act, 1898, or the 
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Immoral Traffic (Scotland) Act, 1902, — 
may, instead of being proceeded against — 
in England as a rogue and vagabond, — 
or in Scotland or Ireland summarily, be © 
proceeded against on indictment, and on | 
conviction on indictment shall be liable — 
to imprisonment, with or without hard — 
labour, for a term not exceeding twoyears, — 
and in the case of a second or subsequent — 
conviction, such second or subsequent — 
conviction being a conviction on indict- — 
ment, the court may, in addition to any — 
term of imprisonment awarded, sentence 
the offender if a male to be once privately — 
whipped, and the number of strokes and — 
the instrument with which they shall be — 
inflicted shall be specified by the court — 
in the sentence. 
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(6) The wife or husband of a person — 
charged with an offence under either of the — 
said Acts may be called as a witness either : 
for the prosecution or defence and with- 
out the consent of the person charged, but — 
nothing in this provision shall affect a 
case where the wife or husband of a person. 
charged with an offence may at common — 
law be called as a witness without the : 
consent of that person. 


8.—This Act shall not apply to pro-— 3 
ceedings pending at the commencement — 
of this Act. 4 
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Tae I—This Act may be cited as the Criminal 
title and Law Amendment Act, 1912; and the 
a : Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885, and 
mence- 


ment, nis Act may be cited together as the 
Criminal Law Amendment Acts, 1588 to 
1912. 


TAtbil obstat 
F. Tuomas Berau, O.S.B. 
Censor Deputatus. 


Smprimatur 
Epm: CAN: SURMONT 
Vic. gen. 


Wesimonasterit, die 27 Novembris, 1916 | 
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